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Second Read 


Writers Look Back at Classic Works of Reportage 


Edited by James Marcus 
and the Staff of the Columbia Journalism Review 


Representing a wide range of views, the book embodies the diversity 
and dynamism of contemporary nonfiction while offering fresh per- 
spectives on works by Norman Mailer, Tom Wolfe, Rachel Carson, 
and Gabriel Garcia Marquez, among others. It also highlights pivotal 
moments and movements in journalism as well as the innovations of 
award-winning writers. 


“A deeply satisfying collection of reflections on nonfiction writing. 
The result is a wealth of history exciting to reencounter and a rich- 
ness of matured analysis that is equally stirring.” — Vivian Gornick 
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Ryan Chittum, and Felix Salmon 


This new annual series presents the most intriguing and rigorous 
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“It’s not until you see the events of 2012 laid out in order — from 
hacking scandals, to debt crises, to Steve Jobs, to continuing fall- 
out from the Financial Crisis — that you realize what a strange 
and tumultuous year we've just been through. Best Business 
Writing 2012 is riveting and indispensible.” — Malcolm Gladwell, 
author of Outliers: The Story of Success 
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Super Bowl Party Snacks & Valentine's Day Ideas 


Practical and inspiring solutions 
that make life easier. Organization inspiration 
New York, NY 
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&& hat is Pinterest and why should I care?” asked a recent blog post on 
TheAtlantic.com. In case you’ve managed to elude the digital 
onslaught on this topic, you can see from the screenshot above that 

it’s a kind of scrapbooking social network, allowing users to grab images they 
like and “pin” them to their personal pinboards on Pinterest.com. TechCrunch, 
citing comScore data, reported in February that the site drew 11.7 million unique 
monthly US visitors, “crossing the 10 million mark faster than any other stand- 
alone site in history.” But the best news is the traffic Pinterest is driving to ye 
olde media properties. 

Case in point: Real Simple, the lifestyle magazine from Time Inc., says Pinterest 
sends more referrals to its website than any source besides Google, “more than 
Facebook and Twitter combined,” according to Kathleen Harris, managing editor 
of realsimple.com. What’s more, most of that activity comes from readers pinning 
Real Simple content on their own. (The “official” Real Simple pinboard is not just 
a PR play; it displays content the editors like from all over the Web.) Pinterest can 
also be a tool: The Wall Street Journal used it to cover Fashion Week. 

Remember the winter hubbub about sopa, the Stop Online Piracy Act? Well, 
under its provisions, Pinterest could have been seen as an orgy of copyright vio- 
lations, and likely wouldn’t have lasted long. Just something to think about as 
sopa’s inevitable successors work their way through the House and Senate. cur 


Playing in traffic 

One more note of interest 
about Pinterest: Even as the 
website was being hailed as 
the BFF of all media, the LL 
Social blog broke the news that 
Pinterest was quietly earning 
money by adding affiliate 
codes—effectively getting a 
referral fee—when directing 
traffic to e-commerce sites. 

As noted by PaidContent.org, 
“Spreading some of that money 
around will make Pinterest 
popular with copyright 
owners.” Yes, money just might 
buy it love. 
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EDITORIAL 


Show us the money 


Broadcasters and the FCC need to get political ad data online 


The Supreme Court’s 2010 Citizens United decision unleashed 
a torrent of campaign spending, the impact of which we are wit- 
nessing firsthand as the Gop primary unfolds, media market by 
media market. Candidates and their advocates set records for 
broadcast ad buys in both South Carolina and Florida. And Cam- 
paign Media Analysis Group, which tracks political ad expendi- 


tures, estimates that $3 billion, and maybe more, will be spent 


on all campaign advertising this year. Much of that windfall 
will go to commercial TV stations, which are required by the 
Federal Communications Commission to keep a file, available 
to the public, on the political ads they sell and air. Currently, 
those files are stuck in the 20th century, tucked away in filing 
cabinets at individual stations. Anyone interested in learning 
who is paying what to influence our elections must go to each 
station and pick through the files by hand. 

Voters have an absolute right to know who is paying for all 
those ads that invade the airspace—their airspace—and this 
system effectively blocks them from doing so. 

The Fcc has wisely proposed putting these files online. 
The broadcasters, though, are opposed. They claim it would 
require them to hire additional staff to convert and upload 
the existing paper. files, and to keep those files updated; that 
it would put them at a competitive disadvantage to have their 
ad rates and other information so widely accessible; and 
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that the public-interest value is mini- 
mal because traditionally it has been the 
campaigns themselves—not the public— 
that makes use of these files. 

The relative merit of these argu- 
ments is beside the point. The broad- 
casters’ position is shortsighted. The 
world is moving online. It is moving 
online because the Internet helps orga- 
nizations be more efficient, thereby sav- 
ing them time and money. So whatever 
startup costs or inconveniences are nec- 
essary will be more than offset once the 
shift has occurred. It is called disruptive 
technology for a reason. 

Besides, the Fcc will build and main- 
tain the database. All broadcasters have 
to do is feed information they already 
collect into it. True, this will require 
bringing a measure of standardization 
to what is now a haphazard system. 
Each of the roughly 1,400 commercial 
broadcast stations has its own way of 
compiling and managing its political 
file. The goal is a system in which the 
stations have software that interfaces 
with the rcc database, so when an 
advertiser calls or e-mails to purchase 
airtime, someone at the station enters 
the information into a form on his or her 
desktop, and uploads it to the database. 

It also will require some common- 
sense decisions. For instance, the nego- 
tiations between an advertiser and the 
station before a deal is finalized may be 
handled over the phone, with handwrit- 
ten notes, etc. None of that need be part 
of the online file. Just give us the terms 
of the final deal. 

We would also remind the broad- 
casters that they are news organizations. 
Indeed, some of their employees might find that having easy 
access to campaign ad expenditures across media markets 
would be a windfall of a different, journalistic, sort. 

Toward that end, it is not enough to simply put these docu- 
ments online. The Fcc will need to build a database that is 
searchable and sortable. It may want to consider making the 
raw data feed available as well, so that reporters can crunch 
the data as they wish. 

The bottom line is that this can be done, and it is important 
that it be done. Campaign finance is arguably the political 
issue of our time. Any serious effort to fix the nation’s politi- 
cal dysfunction will have to address the outsized role money 
plays in determining who wins elections. In the absence of 
real reform, it is crucial that the system of campaign finance 
be as transparent as possible. News organizations should 
be at the vanguard of that effort, not attempting to stymie it 
because it inconveniences them in the short-term. cur 
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FOX 
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BY DAVID BROCK, ARI RABIN-HAVT 
AND MEDIA MATTERS FOR AMERICA 


HOW ROGER AILES 
TURNED A NETWORK INTO 
A PROPAGANDA MACHINE 


Based on meticulous research and 
featuring transcripts of leaked audio 
and memos from Fox News reporters 
and executives, this damning indict- 
ment shows how Fox News, under its president Roger Ailes, 
changed from a right-leaning news network into a partisan 
advocate for the Republican Party. 


DAVID BROCK, ARI RABIN-HAYT, cae 


“Fox News has created a generation of woefully (and ob- 
jectively) misinformed ideological sycophants to pursue its 
radical agenda. It’s no accident. Now David Brock and Ari 
Rabin-Havt show that no matter how unethical and dishon- 
est you think Fox News is, the reality is that they're much, 
much worse.” —Markos Moulitsas, publisher, Daily Kos 
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Strange Days in Afghanistan and Pakistan 
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STRANGE DAYS IN AFGHANISTAN AND PAKISTAN 


WMeieeibi 
KIM BARKER 


BY KIM BARKER 


Kim Barker first arrived in Kabul in 
2002, barely owning a passport and 
speaking only English, but soon her 
love for the hapless countries grew, 
along with her fear for their future 
stability. In this darkly comic and un- 
sparing memoir, Barker uses her wry, incisive voice to expose 
the absurdities and tragedies of the “forgotten war,” finding 


humor and humanity amid the rubble and heartbreak. 


“The Taliban Shuffle gives us an insider’s perspective of 
Afghanistan and Pakistan—their fascinating cultures, unstable 
governments, and burgeoning terrorist groups. . . . With dark, 
self-deprecating humor and shrewd insight, Barker chronicles 
her experiences as a rookie foreign reporter and the critical years 
when the Taliban resurged amidst the collapse of the Afghan 
and Pakistani governments.” — The Daily Beast 


ANCHOR | PAPER | 320 PAGES | $15.95 
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LETTERS 


Out of the park 

Congratulations on a truly outstand- 
ing January/February issue. Maga- 
zines I read—like The New Yorker 
and The New York Review of Books— 
hit the walkoff homer often, and now 
the Columbia Journalism Review is in 
the lineup with them. 

Robert F. Bomboy 

Danville, PA 


Kilgore was here 

Dean Starkman’s CJR cover story (“A 
Narrowed Gaze,” January/Febru- 
ary) attempts to resolve the complex 
problems of business journalism by 
indulging in nostalgia for a golden age 
at Barney Kilgore’s 1950s Wall Street 
Journal, when the paper, in his view, 
“transcended” its “insider” mission to 
serve investors and become a “watch- 
dog” and tribune of public welfare. As 
good as Kilgore’s paper was, this is 
fantasy. Not only did the paper con- 
tinue to serve investors—Kilgore rede- 
fined their needs in a world growing 
more complex—but Starkman writes 
as if the ws was the only business 
publication that ever mattered. 

To make matters worse, his the- 
ory of how business journalism sur- 
rendered its higher calling bizarrely 
blames two individuals: Steve Lipin, 
the wsv’s excellent M&A reporter 
in the late 1990s and CNBC’s Maria 
Bartiroma, who became a star while 
reporting from the New York Stock 
Exchange floor. Starkman wildly 
exaggerates their importance. Inves- 
tor interests have long predominated 
in business journalism because they 
pay the bills. 

In his race to spin a morality tale, 
Starkman overlooks developments 
that did reshape the business: first, 
the rush to celebrate technology in 
the 1990s; second, and more impor- 
tantly, the Schumpeterian changes 
wrought by the Internet. For those 
of us struggling to cope with change, 
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Readers of Dragon 
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of Salander. 


make a profit, and do good work, Stark- 
man’s critique is at best superficial, at 
worst, wrong. 

Robert Teitelman 

Editor in chief, The Deal LLC 

New York, NY 


Dean Starkman responds: Robert Teitle- 
man defends two journalists who are 
not under attack and says that “Schum- 
peterian changes” drove the financial 
journalism we saw prior to the crash, 
as though no other journalism was pos- 
sible. I doubt this view will do much 
to close the yawning perception gap 
between business-news leaders and 
members of the broader public who feel 
there was something missing in busi- 
ness journalism prior to the crackup. 


Send letters 
letters@cjr.org 


The trouble is, Bernard Kilgore 
really was a central figure in 20th cen- 
tury American journalism, and not 
just business journalism. His experi- 
ment in literate, long-form, in-depth 
journalism—every day, twice a day, five 
days a week—obviously didn’t abandon 
investors for the broader interest. He 
merely showed it was possible to do 
both. Kilgore should represent a stan- 
dard for business journalism, though 
some may find that bar too high. And 
don’t let anyone tell you the Journal 
didn’t face “Schumpeterian changes” 
when he launched his revolution. 

Teitelman and I can agree, at least, 
that the “rush to celebrate technology” 
helped to reshape the news as the mort- 
gage era dawned. That may be a starting 
point for a discussion about editorial 
decisions made in the past and what 
changes in approach might be needed 
for the future. 


Jews and the Times 
Neil Lewis’s thorough and fair effort on 
“The Times and the Jews” (csr, Janu- 
ary/February)—one that should put 
this issue to rest for all but a handful 
of extremists—was virtually undone by 
your unthinkably tasteless illustration. 
Does CJR perceive that a snarling cari- 
cature of a side-curled, bearded, and 
costumed member of one of Judaism’s 
cultish sects is what American Jewry 
is about? Sadly, that image could com- 
fortably have appeared in Der Stuermer. 
Phillip Ritzenberg 
Woodmere, NY 


The editors respond: It has come to our 
attention that some readers are not read- 
ing Neil Lewis’s excellent piece because 
they’re offended by the art, which those 
readers see as a caricature of a Jew. We 
are sorry that anyone was offended, and 
if we had it to do over, we’d have chosen 
a different drawing. A fuller note about 
the image is at www.cjr.org/the_kicker/ 
an_image_reconsidered.php. 





In the 1980s, when I was based in Paris, NOTES FROM OUR ONLINE READERS 


CBS News sent me down to Israel to fill 
in for the resident correspondent, Bob 
Simon. After I’d produced a couple of 
stories that the government clearly did 
not like, Zev Chafets, then Menahem 


WHEN SO MANY VOTERS ARE WOMEN, WHY DO MALE REPORTERS OUTNUMBER 
female reporters two to one? Meryl Gordon explores that question in “Gender 
Imbalance on the Campaign Trail.” Here’s how some of our readers responded 
to her article: 


Begin’s press counselor, called me in 
and asked how someone like me could 
present stories like this about his own 
people. Americans? I asked, surprised. 
No, Jews. I explained that I was an 
American correspondent and was 
there anything inaccurate in any of my 
reports? Not the point, Chafets replied, 
and let that hang. Later that evening, as 
it happened, I had dinner with David K. 
Shipler, an old friend from my Times 
days, who said that eventually they 
would just write me off as a Jewish anti- 
Semite, though I probably would not be 
in the country long enough for them to 
come to that conclusion. He remarked 
on how astonished they were when he 
revealed to them that he was not Jew- 
ish, and so needed another ploy! 
David A. Andelman 

Editor, World Policy Journal 

New York, NY 


Recently, but perhaps after Neil A. 
Lewis submitted his article, Thomas L. 
Friedman declared in his Times column 
that the very favorable reception given 
Israel Prime Minister Netanyahu by 


Great article. I would add that perhaps the gender disparity in covering the can- 
didates is what is leading to all-male presidential races. When the female can- 
didates show more sides to themselves to female reporters (as this article says), 
then perhaps these female candidates would be able to stay in the races longer. 
Maybe this would help us get a female nominee for president. Our problem with’ 
gender disparity in the United States is systemic. —Jennifer Lee 


Another difference in how the male-dominated media portrays women presi- 
dential candidates is that they almost always ignore the historic merit of her 
candidacy. Breaking the presidential glass ceiling is a major news story that will 
be written about in history textbooks for centuries. Yet male-dominated media 
treat this subject as if it’s worthless, which indicates they think women are 
worthless. Note how much more often black male presidential candidates’ his- 
toric value is mentioned, practically every day in the news, while women candi- 
dates’ historic value, even when in the same contest, is almost always ignored. 


—Nancy Kallitechnis 


As a young female reporter, I really appreciate this piece. But, I’d also like there 
to be more discussion of the lack of African American and Hispanic or Latino 
reporters, as well as reporters from other diverse backgrounds. I’ve worked in 

a huge Texas newsroom with less than five Spanish-speaking reporters. I now 
work in a majority-minority city and I’ve probably met two or three black or 
Hispanic reporters in all the news outlets combined—TV, newspaper, blogs, etc. 
That’s a huge, huge problem. And because socioeconomic status is still unfor- 
tunately often divided among racial lines, it means a variety of issues don’t get 
covered as much as they should, and they certainly don’t get covered with the 
sensitivity we should expect. I’m not saying we need minority reporters to cover 


“minority” issues. I’m saying we need a newsroom that reflects the electorzte, 


and today it’s not even close. —NS 


Congress was purchased by the Israel 
lobby. This nasty comment is, I believe, 
typical of the New York Times’s mindset 


“A BUTTERFLY MIND TRAPPED IN A DIVING-BELL BODY.” IN “MEDIA MADE 
Hawking famous,” Declan Fahy discusses how the press created Stephen 
Hawking’s persona. Some of our readers had this to say: 


on Israel. 

Lewis did not point out that Adolph 
S. Ochs joined prominent American 
Jews in a statement after World War I 
declaring opposition to a Jewish State 
in Palestine. Lewis did not mention the 
May 18,1939 Times editorial supporting 
Britain’s decision to close Palestine to 
Jewish immigration. The Times carried 
three editorials on the St. Louis affair— 
none called on President Roosevelt to 
allow this ship, carrying Jewish refu- 
gees turned away from Cuba, to land 
in an American port. The last editorial 
on this matter, June 14, 1930, declared 
that the days of mass migration to the 
United States were over. 

Lewis seems to concede that, con- 
cerning Holocaust reporting, The New 
York Times did not provide “All the 
News That’s Fit to Print.” Indeed, it 


I don’t know that I agree that fame is not a personal characteristic. The media 
catalyzes fame, it doesn’t create it. It’s probably more fair to say that Hawking’s 
fame came from his skill as a writer (the same way it has for Brian Greene and 
Carl Sagan and Neil Tyson) and, more importantly, from his compelling personal 
story. (He’s confined to a wheelchair by ALS, but he can roam the cosmos in his 
mind.) The media didn’t create these narratives, and we propagated them not 
out of any intent, but because it was easy and readers responded. It pains me to 
say this as a science writer, but I don’t think we really get to choose which of our 
profile subjects becomes famous. —Matthew Harper 


I’m sorry, but this article is just laughable. Hawking is a brilliant, warm, and 
charismatic man with a uniquely inspiring personal story—and you want credit 
for creating him? You’ve got causation reversed. Hawking created you, and any 
number of science writers who made a career of writing about him. —Tom T. 


The wider question is whether science journalism is about hard-nosed reporting 
and critical analysis, or whether it is there to explain things. I have never consid- 
ered it a particularly hard-nosed genre; it seems most science journalists believe 
themselves to be mouthpieces of the scientific community, there to explain and 
entertain and fill us with wonder about the world as it is revealed through the 
lens of science. Call it Gee-whiz journalism. —Carl 
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would not be unreasonable, I think, to 
extrapolate from this that the Times 
has some difficulty taking note of 
imperiled Jewry, generally. This dif- 
ficulty, rather more than the speaking 


| or political accents of Israel’s leaders, 


might explain the paper’s problem in 
providing straight reporting on the 
Arab-Israel War—now in its sixty- 
fourth year. And however much Lewis 
would contend that criticism of the 
paper’s reporting about Israel is unwar- 
ranted, he offers no specific cases, cases 
that, however, do not go unnoticed by 
CAMERA (Committee for Accuracy in 
Middle East Reporting in America), 
mentioned briefly by Lewis. 

David R. Zukerman 

Bronx, NY 


On Israel, the Times plays it fairly 
straight for the American press—a lot 
more pro-Israel than the international 
and some Israeli press, a lot more anti- 
Israel than, say, the National Review. 
And journalists? No matter who you 
are or how reasonable your perspective 
is, if you are accurately reporting the 
facts in this conflict, you will likely be 
accused of being a filthy Zionist half the 
time and an anti-Semite the other half. 
Chris Allan 

Victoria, BC 


Salander’s story 


Re: “The Girl Who Loved Journalists” by 
Eric Alterman (Csr, January/February). 


EDITOR IN CHIEF’S NOTE 


I believe the reason we haven’t seen an 
argument for “the books’ value as illus- 
trations of both the difficulties and the 
importance of the journalistic profession” 
is because it’s a pretty weak argument. 
Blomkvist succeeds via illegal means— 
through the talents of a gifted hacker 
named Salander who has a photographic 
memory and other superhuman intellec- 
tual powers. It’s tricky to celebrate these 
books/movies as great PR for journal- 
ism because they are fraught with ethi- 
cal problems. We shouldn’t hack into 
the hard drives of suspicious characters. 
Or their cell phones, as I used to think 
everyone knew. I don’t think readers/ 
viewers of the Dragon Tattoo franchise 
walk away with admiration of journalists 
and journalism so much as they do with 
adoration of Salander the Superhacker 
Feminist Vigilante. But, alas, she is pure 
fantasy. 

Katherine Reed 

Columbia, MO 


I almost cried while reading The Girl 
Who Kicked The Hornet’s Nest, in which 
the character Erika Berger, a female 
editor of a large daily newspaper, con- 
fronts her cro. She reminds him that 
cutting staff would hurt the newspa- 
per’s capability, therefore reducing 
its size and advertising revenue. They 
effectively tell her “not to worry her 
pretty little head” about it. How many 
times have we gone through that dance? 

What I really took away from the 


ALTHOUGH ’TIS THE SEASON TO LOOK AHEAD, IT’S TIME TO SAY THANK YOU 
to someone whose name is disappearing from the masthead after this issue: 


| Clint Hendler, who began at cJr fresh out of J-School and over the next 


five years proceeded to make himself generally indispensable. For example, 
he actually reread all 50 years of the magazine in order to produce the 
anniversary timeline that ran late last year. Clint is heading west to become 
managing editor of Mother Jones. We’re grateful for all he’s given csr and 
sorry to see him go, but happy that he’s getting the opportunity to show his 


stuff in a new venue. 


Another fond last look goes to the American Newsroom, the stirring photo se- 
ries that has run in CJR for, believe it or not, nine years now. Many thanks to pho- 
tographer Sean Hemmerle for his beautiful work. Starting with our May/June is- 
sue, we'll roll out another big-picture series, starring... you. We'd like to showcase 
journalists on the job—at home, abroad, in all the situations we get into, from the 
mundane to the amazing. Please send a frame of yourself in action, plus the details 
behind it, to cjr@columbia.edu. Indeed, we welcome all input you may have on the 


magazine and website, and look forward to your comments. 


—Cyndi Stivers 





first book was an ethical battle between 
hackers and journalists. Larsson makes 
the case that traditional journalists 
have checks and balances in place. 
Hackers like Anonymous do not. While 
his story does demonstrate the neces- 
sity of computer espionage regarding 
crimes against people across interna- 
tional lines, one could take away from 
the books that that sort of thing has 
more of a place in law enforcement 
rather than journalism. 

Melissa Bower 

Atchison, KS 


STEM cells 

I’m a scientist and technologist, and I 
find the persistence of the myth that 
there is or soon will be a shortage of 
scientists, engineers, and mathemati- 
cians in the US remarkable. The rea- 
sons for this persistence deserve some 
scrutiny, which this article begins to 
provide (“What Scientist Shortage?” 
by Beryl Lieff Benderly, csr, January/ 
February). There’s an aspect of the situ- 
ation that the article doesn’t mention, 
but that is probably significant. It isn’t 
just that many employers of techni- 
cal personnel are greedy, it’s also that 
they’re impatient (which, admittedly, 
may be a manifestation of greed) and a 
bit stupid. When they bemoan their dif- 
ficulties finding the people they want, 
what they’re often bemoaning is really 
their difficulties finding people who 
have exactly the experience and skills 
they think they want, right now. Smart 
employers (Google, I’m told) recognize 
that what they really want is smart 
people who are accustomed to learning 
whatever they need to know in order to 
do whatever they need to do. 

Ralph Haygood 

Durham, NC 


The low PhD and post-doc salaries in 
at least some of the sTEM fields have 
little to do with oversupply of workers 
(of national or international type) and 
more to do with how much the gov- 
ernment is able/willing to spend on 
science. The salaries are indeed very 
low for PhD students and post-docs 
in the sTEM fields, and in the medical/ 
biological sciences they are even lower 
than the engineering PhD/post-docs. 
But the problem is not a simple supply- 


and-demand dynamic that can be fixed | 
by reducing the number of international | 
students/workers. The vast majority of | 
PhD/post-doc-level researchers, in the | 
medical/biological sciences at least, are | 
paid by government grants (e.g. NIH), | 
not by private companies and univer- | 
sities. The government institutions 
providing the grants set limits to how | 
much a PhD or a post-doc can be paid. 
The university/hospital research labs | 
have very little flexibility on the salary | 
of students and researchers at the PhD | 
and post-doc levels. So unless the gov- 
ernment grants and the institutions that | 
provide them raise the ceiling, the sala- | 
ries won’t change, with or without inter- | 
national students/researchers. For the | 
government to increase the salaries, it | 
needs to increase its spending on science. | 
Maya Peeva 
Boston, MA 


Thanks, Mr. Pyle 

Kevin Coyne’s piece on Ernie Pyle and | 
his book Home Country (“The Road 
Book,” Cur, January/February) brought 
up alot of memories. When I was grow- 
ing up, my father, Porter Harvey, was | 
a copy editor on the Birmingham Post. | 
I was 11 when he left the Post to start 
The Advertiser-Gleam, where I’m the | 
editor today. 

I was just beginning to read newspa- | 
pers to any extent in World War II, and | 
Daddy used to talk a lot about Ernie Pyle 
and the great stuff he was writing. I’m 
sure Daddy edited a lot of his columns | 
and wrote the heads for them. He also | 
talked about Ernie’s writing before the | 
war and how well he told the stories of | 
ordinary folks all over the United States. 

The Advertiser-Gleam has become | 
known around here for carrying news 
that we think is interesting, even if not 
always important, something which my 
father did, and which those of us who 
followed have tried to continue. I’m sure 
he picked up part of his philosophy from 
all those Ernie Pyle columns. He died at 
age 91, still working every day. 

Sam Harvey 
Editor, The Advertiser-Gleam 
Guntersville, AL 


Editors’ note: Sam Harvey, as devoted as | 


his father to the mission of The Adver- | 
tiser-Gleam, is still going strong at 81. cur | 


New from Columbia 
Journalism Review Books 


These two CJR articles are now 
available for your Kindle, iPad, Nook, 


and other e-reading devices 


for only $1.99. 
Tales from the Great Disruption 


The Newspaper That Almost Seized the Future 
Michael Shapiro 


In the first of an in-depth narrative series 
that will illuminate key moments in jour- 
nalism’s rough evolution in the age of the 
Internet, Michael Shapiro tells the little 
known inside story of the San Jose Mercu 
News, which brilliantly seized the moment 
yet didn’t know what to do with it. 


Confidence Game 
The Limited Vision of the News Gurus 


Dean Starkman 


Dean Starkman takes on what has 
become a dominant perspective on 

the future of news in the digital age as 
personified by three well known media 
thinkers—Jay Rosen, Clay Shirky, and 
Jeff Jarvis—who have dominated the 
“future of news” debate. Starkman 
makes a powerful case that the perspec- 
tive that these three represent, despite 
their many useful insights, is in the end 
corrosive to public-service journalism. 


www.cup.columbia.edu - 


cupblog.org 
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Currents 


How I Got That Story... 


Death Metal Angola 


In September 2009, New York-based filmmaker Jeremy Xido 
went to Angola with a colleague and two hand-held video cameras 
to research a film about the reconstruction by the Chinese of the 
Benguela Railway, a major artery that once stretched a thousand | 
miles from the Atlantic coast through the belly of the country into | 
southern Congo. It had been destroyed during the 27-year civil war | 
that followed Angola’s independence from Portugal in 1975. 

Soon after arriving in Huambo, a city in west-central Angola that | 
had been a key hub on the railroad, a chance encounter in a café 
touched off a chain of events that led Xido to a very different story, | 
one he never imagined. 


JX: As I walked in, this guy I recognized as Wilker, the boyfriend | 
of Sonia, the woman who had helped me get situated, waved me | 
over to his table. I told him what I was doing and he said he was a | 
musician. I asked what kind. “Death metal.” I’m sorry, what? Wilker 
was probably 28 or so, and he was in jeans and a blue oxford. It | 
didn’t say death metal. I later learned that his day job was in IT; he 
was helping set up the voting systems for the upcoming election, 
the first democratic election they’d had in, like, 40 years. 

I said that he had to play for us, and he got very excited that I 
was interested. I didn’t know it then, but even though rock music 
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has a rich underground history 
in Angola, going back to at 
least the ’80s, it generally isn’t 


| popular. Some even consider 
| it demonic. So death metal is a 


very bold statement. He said he 
would find someplace to play 
for us. 


The performance happened at | 
| night, lit by the headlights of 


an suv, in an orphanage on the 


| city’s outskirts that Sonia ran. 


As Wilker plugged into a small 
amp and began to play, the kids 
from the orphanage emerged 
from the darkness. He played 


uninterrupted for about 45 | 


minutes while Xido, mesmerized, 
filmed in the dim light. 

Xido spent the next year 
trying to raise money for his 
train film. It eventually became 
clear that to seal the deal he 
would have to go back to Angola 


| and get better material, but he 


needed a way to fund the return 
trip. In late 2010, he messaged 
Wilker on Facebook, “just to 


| make sure he was still there,” 


and Wilker told him that he and 
Sonia were organizing Angola’s 
first-ever national rock concert 
for the following summer, at the 
orphanage, and that Xido must 
come film it. Soon, a much richer 
story began to emerge. 


5X: This is the music of the 
generation of people growing 
up with the failed promises 
of post-war Angola. They see 
themselves as being at the 
beginning of a new history. 
Through the music and the 
truth it expresses, they are 
starting to tell a new story. The 
songs are about poverty, hunger, 
the endless effort to remove the 
land mines that menace the 
countryside. One band calls 





itself Dor Fantasma—literally 


All illustrations by Asaf Hanuka 


JEREMY xIDO 





AP PHOTO 


Metallica Wilker Flores 
jams in a bombed-out 


building near Huambo. 


“phantom pain”—in honor of the | 


hundreds of people in Huambo 


who have lost limbs to land | 


mines. It’s a way for them to 
deal with the trauma of the war, 
and also express their anger at 
what’s happened since. But it’s 


the opposite of the nihilism | 
| 
we associate with death metal. 


There is a joy they feel when 
they play, this tremendous 
release—they almost go into a 
trance state. All the stuff that 
they’ve never been able to talk 
about comes pouring out. The 
concerts themselves are very 


life-affirming events, and the | 


music is about creating a viable 
and vibrant and joyful future. 


and instead made Death Metal 


Angola. For more on how Xido | 


got this story, and to watch a clip 
of the film, go to cjr.org/behind_ 
the_news/deathmetal.php. 





Lost & Found 


The AP 
Stylebook 
turns 99!?! 


The Associated Press has 
long acknowledged what one 
historian called the “madden- 
ingly imprecise” information 
about its origins. In 2005, 


| for instance, the great-great- 
| grandson of one of its found- 


ers turned up documents that 
showed the AP was actually 
formed in 1846, not 1848. 

Now comes another twist 
in the AP story. Kristal Brent 
Zook, who runs the MA jour- 
nalism program at Hofstra Uni- 
versity, last year unearthed The 
Reporter’s Manual: A Hand- 
book for Newspaper Men while 
researching her next book. 

The first complete AP 
Stylebook was thought to have 
been published in 1953. But 
this long-forgotten version, by 


Darts & Laurels 
So much 
hot air 


| In January, as earthlings 
| awaited the largest solar 
Xido postponed his train film | 


radiation storm in seven years, 
news headlines had a Cowboys- 
and-Aliens feel: “Huge solar 
storm to shower Earth with 
radioactive particles” (CNN); 
“Solar flare blasts radiation 


| Stylin’ J.P. Gavit wrote the book 


| John Palmer Gavit, the AP’s 

| man in Albany, New York, 

| dates to 1903. The AP updates 
| its Stylebook each year, but it’s 
| surely been a while since it 
advised a reporter who finds 


| anotepad to use “his cuffs, 
| shirt bosom, the fly-leaf from 

| a book, a box cover, or piece of 
| board or shingle” 

| The full story of Zook’s 

| discovery is at cjr.org/behind_ 


the_news/zook.php. 





| storm toward Earth” (CNET); 

| SOLAR FLARE SENDS PARTICLES 
HURTLING TOWARDS EARTH AT 
630 MILES PER SECOND—AND IT 

| WILL HIT OUR ATMOSPHERE ON 

| SATURDAY (The Daily Mail). 

Coverage of the actual event, 

| meanwhile, was quite mea- 
sured. CNN described nothing 
more alarming than how the 
storm might “spark an unusu- 

| ally large display of auroras.” 

The LA Times, though, took 

top honors in our cognitive- 

| dissonance sweepstakes. Its 
headline read: SOLAR STORM 
MAY CAUSE DROPPED CALLS ON 
CELL PHONES. The accompany- 

| ing story, when it finally men- 

| tioned cell phones in the eighth 
paragraph, says: “‘Cellphones 

| will generally not be affected; 

| according to Douglas Bie- 

| secker, a physicist with NOAA’s 

| Space Weather Prediction 

| Center.” Oh. 


days before South Carolina’s 
primary when comedian 
Stephen Colbert announced his 
presidential bid 





| himself on assignment without | 


15/876 


| dollars spent by Colbert Super 

| PAC on ads in SC; one urged 

| voters to support Herman Cain; 

| who was by then out of the race, 
| after Colbert was unable get on 

| the ballot 


6,000+ 


number of votes received by 
Cain in SC—more than Rick 
Perry, Michelle Bachmann, and 
Jon Huntsman combined 


number of votes Cain received 
in the lowa Caucus 


62 millions 


dollars raised by the nine 
richest Super PACs in 2011 


48 


| percentage of that money that 
came from 22 donors 


| Sources: Opensecrets.org; The Associated 
Press; The Sunlight Foundation 
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Acronyms You Should Know 


FERN: The Food & Environment 
Reporting Network 


Even as interest in all things food-related skyrockets, space devoted to serious food issues continues 
to lose out to the gastroporn of hot restaurants and hotter chefs. So last year, a group of fed-up 

food writers launched the Food & Environment Reporting Network (FERN), a nonprofit that funds 
investigative journalism on matters of food, agriculture, and environmental health. Its first piece, 
on New Mexico’s dairy industry, was published last fall in High Country News; a second story, 
published on MSNBC.com in January, explained how a drug designed to keep pigs lean is hurting US 
pork exports. CJR’s Brent Cunningham spoke with Sam Fromartz, FERN’s editor in chief. 


Was it tough to convince 
funders that there was a 
need for this? Seems like 
every time we met with a 
funder, another prominent 
environmental journalist was 
getting laid off. So it wasn’t 
difficult to make the case. 


How does FERN work? 

We're not funding journalists; 
we’re commissioning stories. A | 
lot of nonprofits will give you | 
money and say, ‘Go work on 
something’ The weakness with | 





* 


| | lama 


Open Bar 


| that model is that a journal- 


ist could spend a year and the 


| stories wouldn’t run anywhere. 
| We try to get a publication 

| partner on board with the story 
| from the inception. We're not 

| only bringing the story ideas 
and the writers, but we cover 

| the research costs, the travel. 

| We ask the publication to pay 

| their usual writer’s fee, but 


we'll even negotiate that. 


| How much can you pay for 


a single story? If it’s a good 


The Red Carpet Lounge 


308 Elizabeth Street, Charleston, WV 


story, we will pay whatever it 
| takes to get it. 

| How many publications do 

| you have relationships with? 
Several. I don’t want to say 
which ones because it’s come 
up where a publication we’re 
working with is sensitive to the 
| use of their name before the 

| story is published. 


A lot of food writers straddle 
the line between journalist 
and activist. Is that a 








problem? Our goal is to be 
independent and produce 
stories without bias based on 
excellent, fact-based reporting. 
We don’t have an activist 
agenda. In some of our pieces, 
the writer will come to some 
conclusion. But it’s the writer’s 
conclusion, not ours. 


Would you consider a story 
On, Say, corruption at the 
Sierra Club? Sounds like a 
juicy story to me. If it’s a good 
idea, I’m open to looking at it. 


| Signature drink Watermelon shots (vodka, pineapple juice, 
| orange juice, Southern Comfort, créme de almond), $1:25. 


Year opened 1976 


Distinguishing features Red carpet, of course, and booths, plus 


five video-lottery machines. Thursday is Steak Night: $14 for 
ribeye, salad, bread, and two sides. Smoking was banned in 2008 
but resinous walls still evoke a more decadent past. 


Who drinks here Blue-collar locals, plus journalists, lawmakers, 
legislative staffers, and lobbyists from the nearby state capitol. 
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Celebrity sightings Nick Nolte (he’s married two local women); 
Leslie Nielsen (the Airplane star was a fan of the Mountain State). 
| One longtime patron swears she saw former First Lady Rachael 
Worby bark for a Red Dog Beer, as was required under house 
| rules when ordering that brand. 


| Off the record If someone invokes the “Red Carpet Privilege,” it 
> | means everything you hear is on background. 


Nickname Carpay Rouge. 





Send recommendations for this feature to openbar@cjr.org. 


TOM HINDMAN 





GRANNY CART PRODUCTIONS 


“In a multimedia age, you gotta 


have a lot of doodads,” Carr ex- 
plains. These include @ his Lu- 


audio and video; @a digital au- 
dio recorder, “in case somebody 
says they didn’t say what I said 
they said”; and an iPod “so old it 
probably was leased from Fred 
Flintstone. There’s like 8,000 
songs on here.” His phone is @a 


BlackBerry, emblazoned with his | 


name in case he loses it. “It’s nice 
to be able to type into it,” he says. 
He used to lug “a very heavy lap- 
top,” but now gets by with only 
his iPad, “the reporter’s friend. 





What’s in My... Backpack 


David Carr, The New York Times 


David Carr, veteran newspaperman and indie-film star (Page One), can’t quite remember the year 
he started his career at The Twin Cities Reader in Minneapolis (it was 1982), but he can say with 

confidence: “This backpack contains more firepower than the entire newsroom that I walked into” 
back then. To prove it, he unpacked. 


It’s not great for writing stories, | 
but I can pull it off if I have to. ' 
| And because it has 3G, I can find 
mix camera, which records both | 


almost anything I need.” To sup- 


port his technology, he also packs | 
@ an array of connectors and | 


cords. “And never, ever, ever get 
caught without the extra battery 
for your phone.” 


He still carries @ several | 


old-fashioned tools of the trade: 


pens, a file folder, a reporter’s | 


He’s ready for any weather 
with @ an umbrella, @ gloves, 


| sunglasses (plus a spare pair of 


regular specs), a wool hat, and a 


baseball cap (“This one happens | 
to be from Bob’s Bait”). And he | 


always packs @ food (a granola 
bar), gum, Rolaids, dental floss, 
a cough drop (“in case you’re in 
a court proceeding and you start 
coughing”), and Nicorette (“for 
when I get trapped without cig- 


notebook. “Just so you know: gies”). Because he was on his way 


This is an operating system, | 


never fails. Almost never has a | (the Seventeen is for his daugh- | 


| ter), including galleys of a Tom 


software problem.” 


home when this photo was taken, 
the pen and notebook—almost | he’s got @lots of reading material 


| 
| 


Perrotta novel, “just to show that 
I’m not just a total news nerd.” 

The single most important 
item? “You always, always, al- 
ways want to have @ a lanyard 
in your pack,” he says. “Because 
let’s say I’m going to go cover 
Occupy Wall Street. For a street 
reporter to be able to clip ID on 
is really, really important. Seems 
like a small thing but it can be a 
big thing.” 


To see video revealing what 
else Carr unearthed in his pack, 
visit cjr.org/behind_the_news/ 
carr.php. 
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The long arm of the law He called himself the “official photographer for Murder Inc.” Arthur Fellig 


(1899-1968), better known as Weegee, had an uncanny knack for capturing crime scenes in lurid black | 


and white for everyone from the scrappy tabloids to Vogue. “Weegee: Murder Is My Business” runs 
through September 2 at New York’s International Center of Photography. This is “Anthony Esposito, 
Accused ‘Cop Killer,’” shot January 16, 1941. (© Weegee/International Center of Photography) 


Language Corner 


Flat out 


The gunman was “lying prone 
on his stomach.” He could 
have just been “prone,” and the 
writer could have saved four 
words for more drama. 
“Prone” means lying flat, 
with your face toward the 
ground. If you’re face up, you're | 


| for the location of the “prone” 
| or “supine” person. 


use the more familiar word, 
| so “prone” appears more 





“supine.” (One mnemonic: U 
are on your spine.) You don’t 
need to add “lying,” “on his 

back,” “on her stomach,” or any 


Shelf Life of... 


| more generally with reference 
| to lying horizontal, or on the 


other modifiers, except perhaps | 


Writers are, um, prone to 


frequently when “supine” is 
meant. Almost no dictionary | 
or usage authority accepts that | 


| 


| substitution, though the Oxford | 


English Dictionary notes of 
“prone”: “In strict use opposed | 
to supine. In later use freq. 


| ground, without specific impli- 


cation as to bodily posture.” 


A Mort Zuckerman editor 


The news that Kevin Convey was out as editor of the New 
York Daily News after less than 24 months, in favor of Co- 
lin Myler, late of the (late) News of the World, reminded us 
how precarious life has been for Daily News editors since 
Zuckerman bought the paper in 1993. It also had a delicious 
subtext: Myler, who challenged James Murdoch’s testimony 
about the phone-hacking scandal, will now square off against 
News Corp’s New York Post in a reinvigorated tabloid war. 
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Sometimes, people are said 


| to be “prostrate,” which can be 
| imprecise. People “prostrate 

| themselves” by kneeling before 
| an altar, or they can be “pros- 

| trate,” lying on the ground, face 
| up or face down, from humility, | 
| emotion, or devotion. “Pros- 


trate” always carries an emo- 

tional attachment that “prone” 

and “supine” don’t have. 
Whenever you see the 


| phrase “lying prostate,” though, 
| add that “r.” And if you see a 
“prostrate gland,” well, it’s lying 


down on the job. 





Sree Tips 
Social-media 
etiquette for 
journalists 


I’d like to improve my Twitter 
bio. Any tips? 


| Make sure you have your full 


name spelled out. Include your 
news organization’s name (if 
you are a freelancer, say that 


| and mention some regular out- 
| lets); your e-mail address; your 
| office phone number. If you are 


| brave, like @BrianStelter, put 
| your cell-phone number. I have 


created a collection of effec- 


| tive Twitter bios: http://bit.ly/ 
| twtbios. 


| @ColumbiaJourn professor Sree 
| Sreenivasan (@Sree) answers 
| your social-media-etiquette ques- 


tions. Send your queries via #ask- 
sree on Twitter or e-mail sree@ 


| sree.net (subject line = CJR 
—Merrill Perlman | 


etiquette). 


Scale not accurate, at all 


Fresh clams 





Words & Deeds 
Murdoch 
finds it’s not 
easy being 
green 


In 2007, News Corp. 
Chairman and cEo Rupert 
Murdoch unequivocally 
acknowledged the reality of 
climate change and launched 
“a global energy initiative 
across News Corporation to 
reduce our energy use and 
impact on the planet.” 

But while corporate 
pursued his green dreams— 
Dew Jones, for example, 
installed a 4.1-megawatt solar 
installation on its New Jersey 
site that could supply up to 
half of its energy needs—the 
company’s leading news 
outlets, including Fox News, 
the New York Post, and The 
Wall Street Journal’s opinion 
pages, kept right on deriding 
climate change as a liberal 
fantasy. 

Their crusade has gathered 
steam since late 2009, when 
hackers stole thousands of 
e-mails from leading climate 
scientists, and the climate- 
change-denial community 
claimed those missives proved 
scientists had conspired 
to suppress doubts about 


Daily News 
editors 


climate change. (A subsequent 

| investigation proved 

| otherwise.) 

| The scientists “mani- 

| pulate[d] the peer-review 

| process” for money, asserted 

| Wall Street Journal columnist 

| Bret Stephens. His piece 

| was one of more than 50 

| WSJ op-eds and editorials 
that made reference to so- 

| called Climategate between 
December 2009 and the end 

| of 2011. The columns called 

| the scientists “alarmist,” 

| “unethical,” and “conniving,” 
and suggested they were 


involved in “misconduct,” a 
“fiasco,” and a “scam.” 

Fox News aired 37 
Climategate segments in 
this period, in which it 
characterized climate research 
as a “scam,” a “hoax,” a 
“swindle,” or a “fraud.” The 
Post published 26 pieces, 
online and in print, some 
of which referred to the 
scientists and policymakers as 
“alarmists” or members of a 
“cult” who had either “fudged 
data and gagged critics” or 
“cooked the books,” ostensibly 
for “a big payday.” 


16.6 years 


The anti-intellectual cause 
was served. In 2007, when 
Murdoch acknowledged the 
reality of climate change, 77 
percent of the public said 
there was “solid evidence of 
global warming,” according to 
a Pew poll. By mid-2010, after 
the barrage of denial from 
Murdoch’s newsrooms, a Yale 
University poll found that only 
40 percent of Americans were 
concerned. Quite a climate 
change. 

— Maria Armoudian 


Newt Gingrich’s 
marriages 
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LEARNING CURVE JUDITH MATLOFF 


Detained in Dagestan 


How I got caught—and got out 


LAST SEPTEMBER I WENT ON ASSIGNMENT WITH A TRANSLATOR TO DAGESTAN, 
a Russian republic on the Caspian Sea. Since we were reporting on the Islamic 
insurgency, which has been simmering there since the 1990s, it wasn’t particularly 
encouraging when our taxi was stormed by four huge men in blue camouflage 
who pointed assault rifles and shouted threats. It further dawned on me that the 
situation had become problematic when the operatives pushed us out of the car 
and marched us at gunpoint into the dreaded “Department Six” anti-terrorism 
headquarters. The penny finally dropped when I saw the sign above the door of the 
interrogation room. It read, “For the Wanted.” Just then, a particularly aggressive 
man barked that we would never get out. 

“Um, not good,” the translator whispered. 

We had both known that detention was a risk on this trip, as she had been ar- 
rested a couple of times before. Frankly, I should have known better, because I 
teach conflict-zone reporting and spend hours telling other people how to avoid 
such perils. We had foolishly ignored Rule No. 1: Don’t stumble into a danger trap. 
I’m normally a cautious wimp, and had been careful earlier in the week about 
whom to approach. We hired drivers who remained ignorant about our mission. 
We never sent sensitive e-mails. 

But we got sloppy on this afternoon, when we impulsively poked around the 
town of Khasayurt, a goryachaya tochka, or hot spot, where security forces were 
rounding up suspected terrorists and shooting them. We should have alerted the 
former deputy mayor, with whom we dined the previous night, to arrange an of- 
ficial escort. We should have turned around when military helicopters whirled 
overhead. But we didn’t. 

Unbeknownst, we had blundered into a “special operation” against the Islamic 
extremists who want to establish an independent Muslim state in Russia’s North 
Caucasus region. The stunning mountainous area is a growing stage for an inter- 
national jihad, and bombs and shootings occurred daily the week we were there. 
Authorities deem the rebellion the biggest security threat in Russia, and they don’t 
look fondly upon independent journalists who witness their harsh responses. 

All this was flitting through my head as the snarling man told us what he thought 
about human rights—not much—and waved his AK-47. Meanwhile, two secret ser- 
vice agents inspected our documents. Rule No. 2 is to have a contingency plan and 
we did, thank God. We regularly checked in with our editors, so they would notice 
if we didn’t call that evening. Our wills were in order. We coded incriminating in- 
formation and were carrying clean notebooks with the names of Very Important 
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People. Our credentials looked fine. We 
had emergency contacts on speed dial. 
Back at the hotel I had piled dirty laun- 
dry on top of my computer. If agents 
bothered to face the mess, all they would 
find was a dummy laptop that I used for 
traveling. It had innocuous files and a 
clean browser history and no suspicious 
software. Our cover story was bland and 
true: I was researching a book about 
mountains and conflict. 

However, the fact that Khasayurt 
was far from the hills troubled our in- 
terrogators, as did the fact that we had 
made contact with a woman whose son 
their buddies had assassinated. I tried 
to divert their attention by pointing out 
we had committed no crime. (Rule No. 
3: Know the law and don’t break it.) To 
which the barking man replied: “Our 
notion of democracy is different from 
yours.” He touched his gun for extra 
effect. 

The two secret agents, meanwhile, 
played a classic “good cop, bad cop” rou- 
tine, complete with offering cigarettes 
(bad cop) and health warnings (the good 
one). “Take it,” the mean cop snarled, 
pushing the tempting smokes toward me. 

“Don’t! Smoking is unhealthy,” urged the 
nice one. Spotting an opening, the trans- 
lator beckoned the good cop into the hall. 
(Rule No. 4: Gain control of the situa- 
tion.) She informed him that I was an 
extremely famous person whose capture . 
would cause a diplomatic mess. “You 
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Attention! Choppers! These military helicopters were spotted just before the author was captured. 


wouldn’t want that,” she counseled, to 
which he replied, “Oh, no.” Upon return- 
ing to the cell he dismissed the barking 
policeman with an apologetic, “These 
guys are unprofessional.” 

Now we had to ensure the transla- 
tor’s well being. Her Russian passport 
put her in danger, as local journalists 
can be knocked off in this region. As an 
American, I faced some risk of maltreat- 
ment, but generally authorities simply 
expel pesky foreigners rather than kill 
them. The translator was probably okay 
as long as we remained together, and 
for that we played the female card. “I 
promised her mother I would take care 
of the girl,” I said, throwing a protective 
arm around her shoulders. “She stays 
by my side.” 

The translator in turn scolded the 
men: “She’s old enough to be your 


mother.” I winced slightly at this. 
“Would you treat your mother like this?” 

They agreed they would not. 

Here I summed up Rule... well, it 
doesn’t have a number, but sometimes 
there’s no recourse but to Bore Your 
Captors Out of Their Skulls. “Look,” I 
said, leaning forward as the bad cop lit 
me a cigarette, “I have this theory about 
mountain clans. They’re always fighting.” 

“Definitely in Dagestan!” said the 
pleasant cop. “We have 40 warring clans. 
You must visit the mountains.” 

“If we let her out,” snarled the wicked 
one. 

I tried to distract him with a ramble 
about the traits of highland folk, start- 
ing with tribes in Papua New Guinea. 

“Mountain people have a different men- 
tality. They’re suspicious of outsiders”—I 
shot him a look here. “Why are Dutchmen 


peaceful? Because it’s a flat country and 
they have to get along, but when you gain 
altitude people start sparring, because you 
can’t see what’s on the other side of the 
hill, and generally lowlanders subjugate 
people living at high altitude and exploit 
their natural resources. Think about it,” I 
went on. “We see this all over the world, in 
Kashmir, Appalachia, Ecuador, the Atlas 
Mountains, even the Pyrenees. Some 80 
percent of conflict occurs in....” 
“Enough!” shouted the bad cop. 
“You're giving me a headache. Let’s drink 
tea.” 

The duo escorted us upstairs to a 
toasty room, where we sank into a plush 
sofa in front of a flat-screen television. 
There, a woman on a talk show sobbed 
about her dead son. I guessed his demise 
was linked to the insurgency when the 
mean agent snarled, “So this is what you 
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came here to see?” The nice guy broke 
out a package of cookies and put wa- 
ter on to boil. “I recommend the rasp- 
berry variant,” he said, adding that he 
would drink from the same pot to prove 
it was not poisoned. (Rule 5: Be wary of 
drugged refreshments.) 

After a few ladylike sips, the transla- 
tor asked for the bathroom, where she 
checked off Rule 6: Text emergency 
contacts. (We had held onto our cell 
phones after the interpreter swatted 
the gunmen’s hand, on the grounds that 
good Muslim men don’t touch strange 
women.) I followed suit with an e-mail 
to my husband about our whereabouts, 
so that he could inform diplomats in 
Moscow. (Rule 7: Make sure spouse has 
embassy number.) 

Over tea, we interviewed the chaps 
about their covert jobs. Rule... well, 
there’s no number for this one either, 
but Flatter Your Captors As If Your Life 
Depends On It. This can work, too. After 
dispensing with pleasantries about their 
intelligence, our journalistic curiosity 
got the better of us and we grilled the 
pair about life in the Federal Security 
Services. It’s a rare reporter who gets the 
inside scoop on Russian spies, and the 
lads welcomed a sympathetic ear. “We 
receive no overtime pay and toil every 
weekend,” griped the nice one. He hun- 
grily reached for another biscuit. 

“You can’t imagine some of the peo- 
ple we arrest,” said the malicious one. 
He shot an appreciative glance at the 
interpreter. “It’s a pleasure detaining a 
pretty woman.” 

Conversation hit a lull and the inter- 
preter suggested that they release us in 
time for dinner. They agreed. It was as 
simple as that. Everyone said goodbye 
with handshakes, and warnings about 
menacing terrorists. Then they gave us 
their telephones numbers. The kind one 
even walked us to the car. 

“How about a drink if I knock off 
work early?” he asked hopefully. 

The translator politely demurred. 
Rule No. 8: Don’t date sources, espe- 
cially sources with guns. cur 





JUDITH MATLOFF is a contributing editor to 
the Columbia Journalism Review. She teaches 
conflict reporting at Columbia’s Graduate 
School of Journalism, and heads the North 
America office of the International News Safety 
Institute. 
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CAMPAIGN DESK WALTER SHAPIRO 


Newt and the age gap 


What young reporters don’t understand 


IN THIS TOPSY-TURVY POLITICAL YEAR, NEWT GINGRICH HAS EXHAUSTED EVERY 
resurrection metaphor from the world’s great religions and undoubtedly, at times, 
has felt akin to Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn attending their own funerals. This 
has been a campaign in which voters have needed surge protectors to safeguard 
themselves from the punditry surrounding ever-changing frontrunners. By the 
end of the first phase of the primary and caucus season in January, the press pack 
had few unexpressed thoughts, no matter how ephemeral. But despite all that, it 
is stunning how infrequently Gingrich was taken seriously before his temporary 
breakthrough victory in the South Carolina primary. 

This Newt neglect might have been avoided if campaign reporters had paid at- 
tention to one of the most striking demographic characteristics of the Gop elec- 
torate in the early caucus and primary states: its age. According to exit polls, 78 
percent of Gop voters in the Florida primary were 45 or older. This was not just 
a Florida phenomenon—not just retirees there flocking to the primary. In South 
Carolina, the site of Gingrich’s early triumph, 72 percent of voters were 45 or older, 
and more than half of them were old enough to remember the 1963 Kennedy as- 
sassination. The same pattern was visible in New Hampshire (69 percent of voters 
45 or older) and the opening-gun Iowa caucuses (68 percent). The explanation is 
simple: Mature adults are disproportionately likely to vote in primaries, and none 
of the Gop candidates (with the exception of Ron Paul) aroused any discernible 
passion among younger voters. 

What makes this generation gap journalistically relevant is that most political 
reporters are younger than springtime. Campaign-trail reporting, as Yeats might 
have put it, is “no country for old men,” or older women either. While there are 
conspicuous exceptions (this boy on the bus is covering his ninth presidential 
race), most of the reporters that I encountered this cycle in press filing centers 
and at campaign events in Iowa, New Hampshire, and South Carolina were well 
under 40. Thanks to never-ending newspaper buyouts and cable TV’s crush on 
attractive young pundits, most of this season’s campaign press corps regard Ron- 
ald Reagan as an historical figure. Major web-based outlets, like Politico and The 
Huffington Post, depend heavily on aggressive young reporters to file maybe six 
stories a day. And the advent of Twitter makes it possible for fledging campaign 
reporters to quickly become influential, helping forge conventional wisdom at an 
age when they are still too young to serve in the Senate. 

Please don’t misunderstand—this is not meant as an old fogey’s lament that 
things were better when reporters toted portable Olivettis. Drinking late at the 
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Sheraton Wayfarer, once the epicenter 
of New Hampshire primary coverage, 
did not automatically produce dazzling 

political insights any more than book- 
ing a hotel room at the Algonquin is the 

key to literary greatness. So let’s can the 

nostalgia. I will take a modern tracking 
poll over the bourbon-soaked wisdom 

of a county chairman any day. 

Still, the zigzag trajectory of Newt 
Gingrich’s presidential campaign started 
me thinking about how the age of po- 
litical reporters can play a role in inad- 
vertently shaping coverage. In three de- 
cades of covering presidential politics, 
I have noticed similar reverberations 
from a journalistic generation gap only 
once before. It was triggered by the draft 
controversy that (along with Gennifer 
Flowers) dogged Bill Clinton in the days 
leading up to the 1992 New Hampshire 
primary. At the time, as recollection has 
it, Clinton’s contemporaries in the press 
corps (like me) were more sensitive to 
the moral ambiguities surrounding Viet- 
nam War service than more judgmental 
younger reporters, who were still strug- 
gling to keep within the lines of their 
nursery-school coloring books when 
Congress passed the Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution. In his memoir, All’s Fair, 
James Carville said about the draft is- 
sue, “The generation gap was about a 
hundred miles wide.” Yet Clinton ral- 
lied to become the “Comeback Kid” af- 
ter finishing a solid second in the New 
Hampshire primary. 

The Gingrich case is the first 21st cen- 
tury manifestation of this potential prob- 
lem. From the moment that Gingrich 
entered the Gop race in mid-May 2011, 
the former House speaker was a figure 
of mockery in many accounts. A May 18 
Politico news story was headlined, “Gin- 
grich campaign fights for its life” And 
the lede—prompted by the candidate 
expressing doubts about Paul Ryan’s 
slash-and-burn House budget plan—was 
equally apocalyptic: “Even his support- 
ers predicted Newt Gingrich’s mouth 
might knock him out of the presiden- 
tial race. But no one thought it would 
happen before his first real campaign 
trip to Iowa. Now, Gingrich is urgently 
struggling to convince the political class 
that his 2012 hopes __ -n’t dead.” After 
Politico reported his $500,000 credit 
line at Tiffany and his Greek cruise os- 


Newt testament Reporters, like this group grilling Newt Gingrich in 
Davenport, lowa, skew younger than most primary voters. 


tensibly prompted a mid-summer staff 
walkout, Gingrich was portrayed in the 
media as a Harold Stassen for the 21st 
century, a has-been cluttering the debate 
stage, solely to sell more books and tapes. 

Then, in a rare political resurrection 
by an already well-known presidential 
candidate (Ronald Reagan in 1976 and 
John Kerry in 2004 are the only other 
examples that come to mind), Gingrich 
poll-vaulted to the top of both the Iowa 
and national standings. Unlike earlier 
over-hyped candidates—like Herman 
Cain, the Comet Kohoutek of 2012— 
Gingrich, the candidate with the most 
Washington governing experience, was a 
plausible Gop nominee. As a result, Mitt 
Romney and the Super Pac run by his 
supporters devoted December to a suc- 
cessful multimillion-dollar media bar- 
rage designed to pound Gingrich into 
Iowa corn meal. Late on the night of the 
New Hampshire primary, after Gingrich 
limped home a weak fourth (same as 
his showing in Iowa), New York Times 
polling guru Nate Silver wrote on his 
influential blog, “Mr. Romney is in an 
exceptionally strong position to win the 
nomination.” The next day (January 11), 
before any new polls from South Caro- 
lina were available, Silver played around 
with a “hypothetical model” that gave 


Romney an 87-percent chance of win- 
ning the first southern primary, which, 
in fact, turned out the other way. 


What is relevant here is not the cam- 
paign rehash, but the reasons why Gin- 
grich was so cavalierly dismissed by the 
political press corps. Admittedly, the for- 
mer House speaker has many Gop crit- 
ics who were eager to talk on the record 
to reporters, belittling his presidential 
prospects. But these harsh Washington 
judgments were accepted uncritically, 
with few reporters taking the next step 
to see if voters echoed these sentiments. 

Why? 

My theory is that most reporters cov- 
ering the Iowa caucuses and pontificat- 
ing about Gingrich’s prospects on cable 
TV were too young to ever have seen 
him at the height of his powers. Today’s 
35-year-old reporter was in high school, 
possibly worrying about the senior prom, 
in 1994, when Gingrich electrified the 
cop base by pulling off the impossible— 
winning the House for the first time 
in four decades. It was not only that 
as speaker Gingrich was third in line 
for the presidency, but also that he was 
without question the most important 
Republican of the 1990s. 

While younger reporters intellectu- 
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ally know that backstory, they under- 
estimate its emotional wallop. Imag- 
ine if reporters had only seen the Las 
Vegas Elvis without ever experiencing 
the sexual energy of the Tupelo Elvis, 
or the ’50s-are-dead potency of his first 
appearance on The Ed Sullivan Show. 
Few younger reporters understood that 
the thrice-married Gingrich, with his 
outsized ego and bombastic pronounce- 
ments, was also a conservative icon, and 
not just another over-the-hill candidate 
trying to extend his political shelf life. 

Republicans in the early states often 
saw Gingrich in more nuanced terms. 
Remember: A 55-year-old primary voter 
in South Carolina would have been a 
mature adult, in his or her late thirties, 
when Gingrich became speaker. Voters 
like this would see the same Newto- 
nian baggage (probably a matched set 
of Louis Vuitton luggage) that obsessed 
campaign-trail reporters, but they would 
be more likely to put it in context. Wait- 
ing to hear Gingrich speak in Warrenville 
a few days before the South Carolina pri- 
mary, Vicki Rutland, a pharmacist who 
emphasized that she had been married 
for 31 years, said, “As a Christian, I don’t 
like that he’s on his third marriage and 
things like that.... But while it gives me 
pause, it won’t influence my vote.” Simi- 
larly, in Salem, NH, I saw the nods of 
remembrance from the audience when 
Gingrich recalled Republican skepticism 
about his claims that the Gop would take 
over the House in 1994: “No Republican 
had won a majority in 40 years. So guess 
what? Most of my colleagues thought I 
was nuts.” 

Still, it was hard for the press to aban- 
don the story line that Gingrich was a 
ghost-of-Christmas-past candidate. A 
New York Times blog post just before the 
New Hampshire primary even faulted 
Gingrich for talking excessively about 
Margaret Thatcher and the 1980s, since 
“it is an open question how many voters 
under 50 appreciate the references.” It 
is fascinating that Thatcher, the sub- 
ject of a new movie that earned Mery] 
Streep an Academy Award nomination, 
is treated as part of ancient history. But 
put-downs like this also misunderstand 
political demographics: A majority of 
New Hampshire Gop primary voters 
were over 50, and presumably they do 
not appreciate references to the 1980s as 
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The older the voter, 
the higher the 
Gingrich vote. 


if they were the time of the Punic Wars. 

The exit polls from Florida, South 
Carolina, New Hampshire, and Iowa 
revealed an unambiguous trend: the 
older the voter, the higher the Gingrich 
vote. What that underscored is that the 
more vividly voters remember Newt as 
speaker, the more likely they are to vote 
for him. In South Carolina, for exam- 
ple, the former House speaker’s mar- 
gin ranged from 28 percent among the 
youngest cohort of voters (18 to 29) to 47 
percent among Republicans old enough 
to qualify for Medicare. 


LET ME STRESS: I AM NOT TRYING TO 
portray Gingrich, who is just four years 
older than Romney, as a martyr to age- 
ism in the press pack. But this case does 
illustrate a larger truth about modern 
political journalism. 

Political reporters are constantly 
asked to theorize about how an attack 
line in a debate, a negative 30-second 
spot, or a campaign-trail gaffe is likely 
to resonate with voters. There is nothing 
wrong with this, since the alternatives 
for producing horse-race coverage are 
either stenography or an even more slav- 
ish dependence on fickle poll numbers. 
(Let’s save the debate over whether the 
public is served by this kind of breath- 
less who’s-ahead-today journalism, pop- 
ular though it may be, for another time.) 

As a result, campaign reporters are 
constantly required to make intuitive 
leaps. When you have an hour (at best) 
to file after a Gop debate, it is impossible 
to conduct voter interviews, especially 
since the denizens of the nearby Spin 
Room are some of the most atypical Re- 
publicans on the planet. 

At these deadline moments, too many 
reporters and pundits err in assuming 
that voters are just like them, shaped 
by the same life experiences and cul- 
tural forces. Campaign journalists, for 
the most part, are adept at factoring out 


ideological bias when it comes to assess- 
ing a presidential candidate’s prospects. 
And they realize that many primary vot- 
ers only follow the broad strokes of the 
campaign coverage, rather than obsess- 
ing over every tweet about Bain Capital 
or whatever. But especially in the early 
presidential primaries, when voters 
skew older, this technique of trying to 
forge a Vulcan mind meld with hypo- 
thetical voters can lead the youngsters 
badly astray. 

Since the demographic make-up of 
the mostly male campaign press corps 
is unlikely to change, the only realistic 
remedy is self-awareness on the part of 
correspondents and TV pundits who 
were too young to vote in any election 
in which Bill Clinton was on the ballot. 
It is not enough to skim the history of 
prior presidential races before getting 
on a plane to Des Moines or Manches- 
ter; a smart, young campaign-trail re- 
porter should take pains to understand 
the emotions and memories that 20th- 
century history arouses in caucus-goers 
and primary voters. The other remedy 
(and it is one that I fear is being eroded 
by the slavish obsession with polls) is 
to leave the candidates behind for a 
day or two and just talk to voters. Polls, 
especially short-question automated 
telephone surveys and brief exit-poll 
questionnaires, never fully capture the 
nuances of how voters make a decision. 

As an older reporter, I wi!! have to 
make my own adjustments for the fall 
campaign, when younger voters make 
up a larger slice of the electorate than 
in the Gop primaries. Rather than ig- 
noring the cultural cues embedded in a 
campaign’s choice of music, for instance, 
I have to master them. At least I don’t 
have to worry about a cultural gap with 
the current Gop presidential contend- 
ers: Newt Gingrich campaigns in a suit 
on Saturdays; Mitt Romney courted his 
wife Ann by taking her to see The Sound 
of Music; and fashion-plate Rick Santo- 
rum wears the kind of sleeveless sweat- 
ers that you might encounter on a 1950s 
sitcom. As for any gap between Ron Paul 
and me, I can handle it. cur 


WALTER SHAPIRO is covering his ninth presi- 
dential campaign. He writes the “Character 
Sketch” political column for Yahoo News and is 
a special correspondent for The New Republic. 
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The constant gardener 


My two years tending AOL’s hyperlocal experiment 


BY SEAN ROACH 


My employment with Patch started with a handshake and a 
promise that I would be called with a job offer in the next few 
days. I had met with Patch’s editor in chief, Brian Farnham, at 
the company’s New York headquarters. This was in late October 
2009, just a few months after AOL acquired the nascent hyperlocal 
platform for $7 million. In less than a week, I was hired to build 


and manage the Tarrytown-Sleepy Hollow Patch, covering a pair 


of Hudson River towns north of New York City. J I was one 

of about two dozen journalists Patch hired in the fourth quar- 
ter of that year, entrusted to replicate an online local news 

model that had been launched in New Jersey communities 

like Maplewood, Millburn, and Short Hills, suburbs on the 

outskirts of Newark. An end-of-year push would establish 

Patch in New York’s Long Island and Westchester communi- 
ties, too, and further expand its coverage in New Jersey and 

Connecticut. At the tinie, AOL itself was in the process of spin- 
ning off from Time Warner, and was investing significantly 

in Patch as part of its strategy of repositioning the company 

to focus more on content creation. 

The Patch idea was sold to me on the following premise: 
The backbone of the website’s offerings would be local news 
and information, with the goal being the digitization of a 
community—your town, online. Patch aimed to be the com- 
munity newspaper and more, a hub for local businesses and 
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a forum for community conversation: 
everything a local news outlet should 
be. We were given immense trust and 
responsibility to build a site to that 
standard. 

Patch is relentlessly driven to refine 
and tweak its strategy to reach its goals, 
and it is entirely different now than it 
was in 2009, When I started, the organi- 
zation was full of untested ideas, gener- 
alized performance targets, and grind- 
ing workloads. But it also offered local 
editors the unique opportunity to test 
content, prove their worth, and exert 
some influence on the editorial focus 
of the organization. For someone just 
establishing his journalism career, the 
fresh attitude and encouragement from 
the top was exciting. 

Putting aside the uniform look of 
Patch sites at that time, we were given 
the opportunity to set our own work 
schedules and, more important, editorial priorities. Some 
editors focused almost exclusively on sports and schools, 
while others preferred hard news and politics. There was 
little in the way of mandates; we were to post between three 
and five pieces of news and information a day, with an equal 
amount of Twitter posts and Facebook updates. 

How did we measure success? Traffic was the only indi- 
cator that sticks out in my mind—reaching our monthly 
unique-viewer target. The objective was to hit unique-visitor 
numbers equal to half of our community’s population. The 
most recent census numbers showed Tarrytown and Sleepy 
Hollow with a combined population of about 21,000, so I was 
aiming for 10,500 unique viewers a month. 

Like the majority of Patch sites, my community had been 
chosen based on demographic indicators, including median 
household income, the performance of the school district, 
and the penetration of the Internet. The combination of these, 





and a list of other community-specific statis- 

tics, pointed to a measure of affluence in the 

local populace—which is not to say Patch was at 

all marketed as a luxury. The idea was to fill a gap 

in coverage left by retreating newspapers, and capture 
the advertising that went with it. 

Most Patch editors recorded the news and civic conversa- 
tion in a thorough, all-encompassing manner. For example, 
the Tarrytown-Sleepy Hollow site began keeping track of 
Tarrytown Village Trustee work sessions and criminal court 
happenings in both villages. It was the first time anyone had 
done so. I also revived the police blotter, which no one had 
tracked for decades. Hard news was my site’s focus, and 
readers told me they were amazed at how much was going 
on in their seemingly quiet community. 

Even before local editors got up to speed and their sites 
went live, it was a stressful job, due to the strain of trying to 
keep on top of every meeting, car accident, and sports score. 
The pressure was slightly alleviated by the power of the purse 
strings: We had a sizable freelance budget—some $2,000 a 
month—to experiment with general reporting and evergreen 
content. There was nothing better than seeing freelancers 
take on a regular feature, especially when that content would 
allow you to sleep in on a slow Sunday. 

In Tarrytown and Sleepy Hollow, Patch arrived at the 
perfect moment. The community was served by two monthly 
newspapers, The River Journal and The Hudson Independent, 
neither of which had a competitive Web presence, and by 
Gannett’s regional publication, The Journal News, which 
would sweep in only during a major event. It had been years 
since a newspaper chronicled the daily, or even weekly, pulse 
of the community. As in many towns, my Patch exploded, and 
became the only source of daily information. Within a year, 
I was exceeding my traffic goals. 

Strangers, politicians, and police officers would strike 
up conversations with me around town. And if it was the 
first time I was talking to a new face, I knew which ques- 
tion would eventually arise: “But how do you make money?” 

It was difficult to give a straightforward answer. Patch 


was a startup, with more than $50 million in 

investment capital to keep it running in 2010. 

The common refrain was that Patch had the goal 

of making its money through business listings and 

advertisements. But for months, my site recycled the 

same three banner ads—small, bottom-bar placements 
that, I assumed, were the cheapest ads in the arsenal. 


So excited. So tired. 


Andrew Kersey has never been so excited. Andrew Kersey has 
never been so busy. Andrew Kersey has never been so tired. 


So began an article in the Los Angeles Times, when Patch 
launched sites in California in early 2010. The Times pub- 
lished an article on the expansion of Patch to the West Coast, 
using the Manhattan Beach Patch editor, Kersey, in the lead. 
Everyone at Patch read it, and local editors were sold on the 
accuracy of the piece based on those first three lines. 

Many of Patch’s new hires came straight out of journal- 
ism school or from small, community publications. Even our 
more experienced editors, many of them refugees from a 
recently downsized newspaper, were thrown into an entirely 
different work environment. 

You can’t comprehend the scope of a local editor’s work- 
load by title alone. The duties included writing the major- 
ity of the day’s stories, editing, managing a budget, paying 
freelancers, editorial planning, reviewing metrics, attending 
weekend functions, taking photos, shooting and editing video, 
and a number of administrative activities that swallowed 
the hours. In short, the job entailed everything that makes 
a respectable local newspaper function—from publisher to 
reporter—and the hours reflected this reality. In 2010, and 
through most of 2011, I spent more than 60 hours on the 
street and behind the computer each seven-day week. It 
was hard to take a vacation and, if we did, most of us were 
incapable of turning off our phones and laptops. 

Burnout became a big problem. Two great editors in my 
area quit within a year, partially due to stress. The company 
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made a number of attempts to make the local editor position 

sustainable and more enjoyable: group activities for staff 
members, additional freelance money for hiring a vacation 

replacement, and permission to use regional content on the 

weekends, to give editors at least a day off from worrying 
about posting stories. While taking advantage of these oppor- 
tunities could ease stress, it often meant the sites suffered in 

terms of day-to-day news relevance. 

In hindsight, I feel Patch did an excellent job of setting 
ambitious workloads and hiring people who were eager to 
make their sites a reflection of their character and work ethic. 
The biggest drain was often representing the publication. 
Each editor’s photo is prominently displayed just below the 
masthead; we were the face of the local site, and, by proxy, 
of the company. So even when we weren’t working, local 
editors were on the job, especially if we lived in the com- 
munity we covered. 

And living in or close to your coverage area was more 
than encouraged—relocation was often a requirement when 
a local editor accepted a position. So was living up to the 
company’s philosophy on connecting to the local community 
through charities or volunteer organizations. Editors were 
asked to volunteer five days a year. Some of us bemoaned the 
additional hours; others, myself included, found real satis- 
faction in the spirit of the practice. Although it raised some 
conflict-of-interest concerns in the beginning, I joined a local 
ambulance corps. When there was a big story involving emer- 
gency medical services, I was adamant about keeping things 
out of the press until a police officer or citizen “tipped me off” 
to an incident that I may well have been at the night before. 
While it made my job more difficult, I’m glad I joined. I still 
volunteer with the ambulance corps today. 

In addition to the editorial and volunteer work, we fought 


Smells like town spirit 


Will hyperlocal live up to the hype? 
It’s been a long time coming... 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS, LED THE WAY: THE LAWRENCE JOURNAL- 
World was one of the first US daily newspapers to go online 

in 1995, and that site was joined in 2002 by Lawrence.com, 
largely user-generated. 

In the mid-90s, AOL Digital City, CitySearch, and Microsoft 
Sidewalk all tried to build national networks of local sites; only 
CitySearch is still standing. Other experiments, such as Back- 
fence (based in northern Virginia) and The Washington Post’s 
LoudounExtra.com, came and went fairly quickly. 

Triblocal, a spiritual descendant of what was AoL’s first Digi- 
tal City, comprises 60 sites covering the Chicago suburbs; its 
content also appears as a weekly print supplement to the Chi- 
cago Tribune. The New York Times still hosts The Local’s blogs, 
serving Manhattan’s East Village and Fort Greene and Clinton 
Hill, Brooklyn, although a New Jersey outpost covering Maple- 
wood, Millburn, and South Orange was turned over to an upstart 
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to get our sites noticed—on and off the clock. The market- 
ing dollars that we were given, if any, usually came with the 
understanding that we would be manning booths at com- 
munity events, or taking the lead in finding sponsorship 
opportunities, like supporting the local hayride or Little 
League team. 

It seemed I could control every aspect of my site’s being, 
but making it sustainable was out of my grasp. And for me, 
it was aggravating to know that my site was not profitable. 

In many small-town publications there is a thin wall 
between advertising and editorial. At my previous job, with 
a twice-weekly newspaper, the wall literally had a doorway 
that connected the two departments. At Patch, the divid- 
ing wall between editorial and advertising seemed so high 
at times that it was impossible to know where we stood in 
relation to those on the other side. 

As editors, we were told only general information about 
revenues, sales, and business strategy, at least in the begin- 
ning. Many of us rarely saw our ad managers. My area went 
through four ad-sales agents, only two of whom I met. I 
didn’t envy their job: Our salespeople were stretched thin, 
sometimes covering more than three Patch sites, making 
their positions more difficult than ours, at least from a 
relationship-building perspective. By the nature of the posi- 
tion, local editors were the ones best-positioned to pitch 
potential advertisers, but that was off-limits, and to preserve 
editorial integrity, Patch made sure the division was strict. 


Church, meet state 

This began to change. In 2011, as reports leaked to the media 

noted, editors were encouraged to collaborate with mem- 
bers of the ad sales teams to better both the journalistic and 


competitor, Baristanet, cofounded by a Times alumna. 

Patch was hatched in 2007 by Tim Armstrong and Jon Brod, 
seeded by $4.5 million from Armstrong’s investment company. 
Not long after Armstrong joined AOL, in June 2009, aot bought 
Patch for $7 million. Although he could have legally pocketed a 
large chunk of the proceeds, Armstrong chose to merely recoup 
his original investment, granted in AOL stock once the decoupling 
from Time Warner was complete. 

The only other working, large-scale local-news project is 
a content farm. Examiner.com, bankrolled by business mogul 
Philip Anschutz, is built on the brand of the San Francisco 
Examiner, which he bought in 2004. The combined traffic of its 
200-plus local sites exceeds that of Patch, although much of the 
content is execrable. 

And the most popular hyperlocal information site, by most 
reckonings, isn’t journalism: Velp’s digital update of the Yellow 
Pages, complete with user ratings, is No. 1 overall. 

Here’s a look at some of the major players in hyperlocal jour- 
nalism over the past few years: 

EveryBlock Founded in 2007 with funding from the Knight 
Foundation by Adrian Holovaty, formerly of WashingtonPost. 





Engagement became the buzzword. 
The goal was to tailor content that 
would make people stay and play. 
We were given content mandates. 


advertising sides of the business. Some saw something sin- 
ister in this; as reports in Business Insider framed it, Patch 
was “juicing” its sales by asking editors to “start drumming 
up ad sales leads.” 

But there was nothing quid-pro-quo about it and, to me, 
certain collaborations just made sense. If a new business is 
opening in a small community, for example, the event has 
both news value and potential advertising value. As far as I 
was concerned, the ad manager was one more set of ears on 
the ground that I desperately needed. My only question was, 
Why wasn’t Patch already doing this? 

Still, local advertising was only one side of the equation. 
As a national company, Patch was also gathering prime eye- 
balls—local, mostly affluent readers—that could be valuable 
to major national brands. While I was at Patch, the focus was 
almost entirely on local businesses, with a limited interest in 
national advertising, which I thought was unsustainable. But 
that seems to have changed somewhat. This was particularly 
evident during the Christmas season, when I saw ads by 
Target, AT&T, and major banks on Patch sites. 

Meanwhile, toward the end of my tenure, editors were 
slowly beginning to see some of the financial numbers behind 
our sites—how profitable or unprofitable they were generally, 


com, this site was bought by MsNnBc in August 2009—just as its 
Knight grant ran out—for an undisclosed:sum. It now covers 16 
US cities, from Atlanta to Portland. 

Outside.in Founded by author and Web entrepreneur Steven 
Berlin Johnson (most recent book: Where Good Ideas Come From) 
and John Geraci (also father of DIYcity) in February 2007, this 
site was sold to AOL in March 2011 (terms undisclosed). Essen- 
tially, it was a talent grab: Outside.in CEO Mark Josephson took 
charge of revenue for AOL Local, and Outside.in CTo Rob Platzer 
became director of engineering for Patch. 

Another large-scale aggregator, Topix, claims to scan 67,000 
sources and then hosts an estimated 450,000 user-generated 
forums on those topics. Based in Palo Alto, CA, Topix has received 
$30 million in funding from the likes of Gannett, McClatchy, and 
the Tribune Company. 

DNAinfo is the brainchild of Ameritrade entrepreneur Joe 
Ricketts, who also owns the Chicago Cubs. The Manhattan site 
went online in 2009, and late last year the company announced 
plans to spread to Nyc’s outer boroughs as well as to Chicago 
(no dates given). 

Main Street Connect, launched in 2010, covers towns in 


on a month-by-month basis. What financial information we 
didn’t receive from the company often appeared in the press. 
(For example, a headline from Business Insider near the end 
of 2011: “Leaked: AOL’s Top Ten Patch Salespeople, and How 
Much They’ve Sold in 2011.”) 


Readers are not enough 

In the second half of 2010, Patch made headlines with hun- 
dreds of site launches and an endless stream of new hires. 
While business publications and media pundits argued over _ 
the Patch model and the quality of journalism it produced, 
the most interesting shift was occurring at the editorial level. 

Engagement became the buzzword. The goal was to tailor 
content that would make people stay and play. To push this 
transition, we were given content mandates for the first time. 
This radically reshaped how we had to think about our audi- 
ences and what made our sites relevant. It wasn’t about the 
number of eyeballs seeing local news, it was about comments 
and cultivating user-generated, free content. 

The first push was an attempt to cater to mothers, and 
to make Patch information more relevant to the everyday 
family. Many editors were transparent with their audiences 
about the new content requirements. They published the 
mandates, in abbreviated form, as a letter to their readers, 
notifying them of the changes. On my site, I implemented 
some of the changes grudgingly. 

Wednesdays were to be called MomsDays, and we were 
given five pieces of content that someone apparently thought 
would appeal to the mother demographic. We were to post 
stories about a shopping bargain in town, and about a nice 
thing for moms or parents to do as a getaway from the kids, 
as well as a generic question intended to spark a conversation 


Fairfield County, CT; Westchester County, NY; and central Mas- 
sachusetts. To date, it has raised $11 million in private-equity 
funding. Editorial operations are led by financial columnist Jane 
Bryant Quinn. 

Meanwhile, small digital news operations—from The Bata- 
vian in upstate New York to California’s thriving Oakland Local 
and Washington’s West Seattle Blog—are sprouting, and surviv- 
ing, all over the country. There is enough activity in the space 
that there’s a website devoted to it. Streetfightmag.com, billed 
as “inside the business of hyperlocal,” was founded last April by 
alumni of The Industry Standard and Mediabistro. And at the 
annual Block by Block conference in Chicago in September, 21 
local sites banded together as a trade organization so they can 
more easily purchase health insurance for their contributors, 
among other things. 

csr has profiled some 250 of these sites so far, at least one in 
every state, in our searchable cur Guide to Online News Startups. 
The database is available at cjr.org/nfdb. As luck would have it, 
our Patch entry—one master profile and a separate listing for 
each state’s sites—was completed just in time for this issue! 

—Cyndi Stivers 
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in the comments section, an article highlighting a standout 
student in the community, and a weekend planner specifi- 
cally aimed at families. 

To develop this content, Patch sites were to put out a 
call for mothers looking to be a part of a “Mom’s Council,” 
which was supposed to function as a sounding board and 
give MomsDay some editorial direction. 

Thursdays, meanwhile, were aimed more at families in 
general. We were urged to publish a list of events in the sur- 
rounding areas, a gallery of open houses, a community photo 
slideshow, a list of five things you should know for the day 
or weekend, and a puff piece highlighting a local restaurant. 

What worried me and many other Patch editors was that 
this focus on catering to a certain audience ignored the prog- 
ress many of us had already made at cultivating readers in our 
communities. And some editors worried that it would out- 
right alienate readers, even those mothers being targeted. I 
was definitely part of that crowd, and considered the content 
ideas antithetical to the entrepreneurial editorial mindset I 
had come to enjoy. 


Tim Armstrong still believes 


The AOL CEO tells why he’s still betting on Patch 


IT IS RARE TO FIND A BIG-COMPANY CEO AS INVESTED IN 
a single corporate initiative as Tim Armstrong is in Patch. 
Then again, Patch was literally his idea. He cofounded it 
with Jon Brod (currently Evp of AOL Ventures) in 2007, 
and after he joined AOL, the company bought Patch for 
$7 million, although according to sec filings, Armstrong 
voluntarily declined to take a profit, and chose to recoup 
his original $4.5 million investment in AOL stock, awarded 
once the divorce from Time Warner was complete. 

Despite the media pile-on in recent weeks, Armstrong 
remains steadfast in his support of the project. “I co- 
founded Patch because local information and journalism 
improve people’s lives,” Armstrong told csr. “If we succeed, 
Patch will be one of the best businesses, both from a brand 
and financial perspective.” 

In a New Year Eve’s pep-talk memo to his team, he wrote, 
“We must be a culture centered on the principle of Kaizen, 
the practice of constant improvement—and that applies to 
all of our products as well as all of our corporate services.” 

“Patch is not a pet project,” he told Wall Street analysts 
on an earnings call in February. “Patch is a business that 
meets deep consumer needs and advertising needs. We are 
serving the highest Gpp towns in the United States with 
high-quality information and services, and we’re expecting 
to make a lot of progress on revenue in 2012. 2011 should 
also be the high-water mark for our Patch investment, and 
I would expect to see meaningful improvements on the 
economics of Patch during the year. 

“We believe this is a great investment for our shareholders, 
and we remain very excited about the Patch opportunity.” 
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Practically speaking, implementing the initiative meant 
we had less time to focus on traditional newsgathering and 
less money to spend on freelance stories that we already 
knew our readers liked. Although we were encouraged 
to find a way to come up with the kind of copy headquar- 
ters now wanted at little to no cost, such stories still had 
a price—in time and freelance expense, especially if you 
wanted to maintain your site’s regular flow of features 
and hard news. 

By the end of 2010, Tarrytown-Sleepy Hollow Patch had 
some of the highest unique-viewer numbers in the Hudson 
Valley, but without looking at the statistics, I knew the con- 
tent mandates had bombed with my audience. The comments 
weren’t forthcoming and, later, when I began to drop the 
mandated features, nobody complained. 

And by the time I left Patch in September 2011, the major- 
ity of these MomsDay and other content mandates had been 
quietly phased out; mere remnants of this marketing push 
are all that exist today on Patch sites around the country. 
Yet the mixed results from that operation didn’t produce a 

dramatic rethinking of the practice of top-down 

content mandates; that continued. Now they were 

about types of content (video, photo galleries, Q&As) 

and the number of posts we were expected to crank 

out. Patch kept experimenting with such goals in 

regional testing areas. It seemed there was an ongo- 
ing effort to devise a formula that would result in 

the maximum amount of views and engagement— 
whether that formula was run in Tarrytown, NY, 
or Palo Alto, CA. 

The start of content mandates also signaled the 
slow reining in of freelance budgets, which were 
then consolidated at the regional level. This resulted 
in more generic content that could be shared with 
other sites in the region, like county news or home 
and lifestyle features. Weaning local editors off of 
their freelance checkbooks had the effect of light- 
ening the workload (less to edit, less to plan), but 
it also made the sites less local. There were times 
toward the end when I hated myself for having the 
Saturday landing page look more like the front page 
of the regional Journal News than the Tarrytown- 
Sleepy Hollow Patch. 


Huffington Patch 

The Huffington Post deal was signed during the 
2011 Super Bowl, with AOL agreeing to pay $315 
million for the news aggregation site and for Ari- 
anna Huffington’s leadership over all of AoL’s media 
activities—including Patch. Employees were noti- 
fied the next day via a conference call, only after 
the news had already spread on the Internet about 
the deal. 

As editors, we often speculated among ourselves 
about the fate of Patch and AOL, and how each major 
announcement, merger, or acquisition would affect 
not only our daily workloads, but the viability of 





There is a formula for local news, 

and it works. If done right, it can 
captivate a community—it can bring its 
audience online, it can digitize a town. 


the entire online news model. Nothing was bigger than the 
HuffPo announcement, and changes were swift. 

Some readers observed that there was a general Huffing- 
tonization of Patch after the deal was made—and it was true 
that some of the hallmarks of HuffPo were quickly imple- 
mented. Within a few months, the call went out that Patch 
would “hire” up to 8,000 bloggers. We were to ask politicians, 
school-board members, and local business owners te create 
regularly updated columns, for free. Signing up bloggers 
became part of our job descriptions, as did giving their work 
a cursory edit. 

The Patch site itself was redesigned to make it easier to 

_aggregate stories from other news and information sites, a 
practice perfected by HuffPo. There was renewed emphasis 
on search-engine optimization and tagging articles with key- 
words. Requirements on content counts were also relaxed, 
but that didn’t mean much, as most sites had begun running 
aggregated stories or cross-posted content from neighbor- 
ing Patches. It was becoming easy to have more than seven 
stories a day. 

For AOL and The Huffington Post, the relationship 
between local and national news properties was seen as 
mutually beneficial. Patch editors could feed Ao. and Huff- 
ington Post ground-level perspectives during local elections, 
for example, or through photo galleries, like one commemo- 
rating the tenth anniversary of the terrorist attacks of 9/11. 

But the messages from the top about how Patch was going 
to maintain its local reporting—while making a drive toward 
profitability—seemed at times conflicting. For example, Ari- 
anna Huffington indicated she wanted to see small teams of 
reporters tackling a community, negating the need for free- 
lancers, a point that was picked up by Bloomberg News. Oth- 
ers at the top of Patch maintained that the company would 
keep a freelance force to help shore up local reporting. 

Overall, the Huffington deal did help solve one of Patch’s 
problems: the workload placed on local editors. With more 
free content, more cross-posted stories, and more aggrega- 
tion, it became easier to set the site on autopilot. Which, of 
course, can be dangerous. 

Near the end of the year, some media-business outfits 
were saying it was “do-or-die” time for Patch. Business Insider 
estimated in December that Patch would lose “at least $100 
million this year,” according to calculations based on “docu- 
ments we’ve obtained.” In an earnings call with analysts in 
February, though, AOv’s chairman and CEO, Tim Armstrong, 
and other company officials pushed back, saying they had 
invested $160 million in Patch in 2011 and that nearly half 
of its 863 local sites were generating about $2,000 a month 


in revenue by the end of the year. They said they expected 
more growth this year, and claimed that they already had 50 
percent of the total Patch revenue from 2011 on the books 
for 2012, though they didn’t say how much that was. Arthur 
Minson, AOL’s chief financial officer and president of AOL 
Services, told analysts that the original business plan for 
Patch assumed that local sites would break even within three 
to four years, and produce “healthy margins thereafter. That 
continues to be our assumption.” 

And, it is worth reiterating, AOL is still investing in Patch. 
Personally, I have no doubt that Patch as a whole will be 
profitable at some point, and that cutting costs at the local 
level will help that. But that could also mean a marked shift 
from what made the company so exciting for me in 2010. 


Then and now 

Just before handing in my resignation at Patch, I began work- 
ing on a series with the local historical society entitled “One 
Century Ago.” We would transfer (from microfilm to JPEG) 
and then post the front page of the local newspaper from a 
hundred years ago. It was a fun tidbit that let people reflect 
on how the villages had changed, while giving a little histori- 
cal context to the modern community. 

Yet what struck me is how little difference there was 
between what I kept seeing on the front page of the old Tar- 
rytown Press-Record for each week back in the day, and what 
would be on the front page of a solid Patch site in 2011. A great 
local newspaper or local news site has everything—from 
trustee meetings to petty theft, from church service times to 
seemingly trivial society pieces. There is a formula for local 
news, and it works. If done right, in a thorough manner, a 
news site can captivate a community—it can bring its audi- 
ence online, it can digitize a town. 

I would say the Tarrytown-Sleepy Hollow site succeeded 
in digitizing the community through solid reporting. Many 
other Patch editors accomplished this as well. However, that 
didn’t always mean advertisers were eager to support our 
sites and it didn’t mean that the sites were financially sustain- 
able, given money spent on employees, freelance costs, and 
the corporate backend. And still there is the local editor’s 
punishing workload. 

No doubt the Patch model will adjust to market realities. 
It is still focused on that original goal of total community 
integration. The effort to find the balance between shoes- 
on-the-ground reporting and search-engine pop that aids 
profitability will result in sites that have a dramatically dif- 
ferent character than they did even a year ago. 

If anything, I think Patch’s trials and errors will show that 
online local news can be sustainable, even profitable, if you have 
good, hardworking journalists, a strategy to keep costs at a mini- 
mum, and a willingness to stick to what has made community 
news a staple across America for decades. It’s a challenge, and 
I wish my former colleagues the best of luck. cur 





SEAN ROACH worked for Patch from November 2009 to September 2011. 
He is a freelance writer based in New York and also works in public 
relations. He is currently running for elected office in the Village of 
Sleepy Hollow. 
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Money talks 


If you cover Wall Street, 
should you take Wall Street speaking fees? 


BY PAUL STAROBIN 


Gillian Tett, the US managing editor of the London-based Finan- 
cial Times, is “sharp” and “glamorous,” according to a 2010 profile 
by The Daily Beast. She may even be “the most powerful woman 


in newspapers,” the Beast said, as the FT “intends to become a 
status symbol of American business.” Tett is also a star on the Wall 
Street speaking circuit, a fact not mentioned in that profile. Tes- 
timonials from satisfied customers can be found on the website 


of Leigh Bureau, the speakers’ agency that books many of her 
talks. “Tett really wowed them, she talked about the present 
and the future of the markets,” according to an unnamed 
“federal mortgage company” that hired her. “We were very 

pleased with the forward-looking focus of Gillian’s topic, as 

many of the guests who were attending were clients of ours 

concerned with the next steps for their investments,” accord- 
ing to an “investment and asset management firm.” 

Asked about her engagements, Tett told me she receives 
up to $20,000 a speech. A cut goes to the Leigh Bureau, and 
travel, lodging, and related expenses are paid by the customer. 
On occasion, Tett ventures outside the US, as in a speech last 
year to Unigestion, a Swiss asset manager. As for the money 
that comes to her from speaking—“well into the six figures,” 
she calculates—she says she donates it, “for the most part,” to 
charity, specifically to a project for disadvantaged youngsters 
in the British city of Liverpool. 
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Tett has plenty of company. Many journalists give paid 
speeches to businesses and business groups. And Wall Street, 
as it happens, is probably the top source of such engagements. 
Household names like Bank of America as well as obscure 
hedge funds, private-equity firms, and others in the financial 
world frequently hire journalists—including scribes who 
regularly cover Wall Street—to deliver speeches at events 
ranging from publicized conferences to small private din- 
ners with select clients. Millions of dollars have flowed to 
journalists in speaking fees in recent years. 

Is this a scandal, a dark and an indelible stain on journal- 
ism, or really not such a big deal? What does Wall Street, 
which is all about the bottom line, after all, get from such 
engagements? Is this a matter of journalism ethics? Not sur- 
prisingly, what may at first seem a simple judgment call turns 
out to be a bit more complicated. 

Even though the practice of journalists speaking for money 





is not a new one, these questions are especially ripe for explo- 
ration because of the enormous importance of Wall Street as 

a political and economic story for the press. The US economy 

is still suffering from the 2008 financial crisis, and Wall Street, 
saved by a controversial federal bailout of some $1 trillion, is 

emerging as a core issue in the 2012 presidential campaign— 
especially with the prospect that the Republican nominee will 

be Mitt Romney, a former private-equity baron. 

The public needs to trust the press to get the story straight, 
all the more so because of pervasive distrust of Wall Street 
itself. According to a CNN/ORC International poll of Ameri- 
cans released in October, “two-thirds say Wall Street bankers 
are dishonest, a number that has gone up by a third in roughly 
two decades.” The Occupy Wall Street national protest move- 
ment attests to the suspicions. 

In this toxic climate, many financial journalists are on 
edge, worried that any misstep could make them the target 
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of criticism for being too cozy with Wall Street. Back in Octo- 
ber, New York Times op-ed columnist Joe Nocera, who often 
writes about finance, was taken to task by media critic Erik 
Wemple of The Washington Post for speaking at a securities 
conference in Miami sponsored by Wall Street firms includ- 
ing Goldman Sachs, J.P. Morgan, and Morgan Stanley. The 
gig appeared to breach the paper’s own rule for not per- 
mitting staff journalists to take speaking fees from any for- 
profit sources. Nocera “declined to address the speaking fee,” 
Wemple wrote, and he also declined to talk to me. 

But while some news organizations don’t permit their 
staffers to take speaking fees from any sources, including 
Wall Street, there is still plenty of action out there. 


THE LINEUP OF WRITERS ON FINANCIAL AFFAIRS WHC 
have spoken at Wall Street events—and are promoted by 
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speakers’ bureaus as available for hire—is star-studded. The 
list includes Michael Lewis, a best-selling author and con- 
tributing editor to Vanity Fair; Niall Ferguson, the author, 
Harvard professor, and a featured contributor to Newsweek 
and The Daily Beast; James Surowiecki, who writes “The 
Financial Page” column for The New Yorker; and James B. 
Stewart, the author and Pulitzer Prize-winning journal- 
ist who has written widely for newspapers and magazines. 
(Stewart says he’s done no speaking engagements with for- 
profit sources since he began writing a financial column for 
The New York Times in June 2011.) 

“I turn down 20 paid gigs for every one that I do, and I 
don’t particularly like to do them,” Lewis said in an e-mail. 
“Raising of course the question of why do any paid speeches 
for anyone, the answer to which is: a) it feels insane not to do 
a few of them; b) it actually helps me, as a writer, to be forced 
to air views and material in front of a live audience; and c) I 
often pick up valuable material from the hosts.” 

Lewis went on to say, though, that since the financial crisis 
he has “turned.down anything from anyone who took bailout 
money, but not because I worried they might be paying me 
to be more polite about them. I didn’t think that businesses 
being kept alive by public subsidies should be paying speaker 
fees at all to anyone.” 

Fees vary widely. Niall Ferguson’s “booking fee range” is 
$50,001 and up, according to the All American Speakers web- 
site. In 2011, he spoke at a Las Vegas conference sponsored by 
Skybridge Capital that The Economist called the “Davos for the 
hedge-fund world.” He didn’t respond to a request for comment. 

Fareed Zakaria, host of the weekly CNN show Fareed 
Zakaria GPs, has a rate of $75,000, as reported in Harper’s. 
His general topic on the show is geopolitics, but he has cov- 
ered Occupy Wall Street and the European financial crisis 
and interviewed Mohamed A. E]-Erian, the CEO of the invest- 
ment firm Pimco. Over the years, he has been retained for 
speeches by numerous financial firms, including Baker Capi- 
tal, Catterton Partners, Driehaus Capital Management, ING, 
Merrill Lynch, Oak Investment Partners, Charles Schwab, 
and T. Rowe Price, according to the website of the Royce 
Carlton speakers bureau. ; 

Zakaria didn’t respond to a request for comment, either, but 
a CNN spokeswoman said: “We have full confidence in Fareed 
Zakaria’s professionalism and judgment and do not think his 
outside speaking appearances interfere with his CNN respon- 
sibilities on his weekly show or his commentary on CNN.” 


THE FEES MIGHT SOUND LIKE BIG MONEY—AND TO MOST 
journalists, they are. But to Wall Street, they’re peanuts, a 
readily justifiable expense. One reason financial firms hire 
high-profile journalists for speeches is for favorable brand 
association. Back in November, Bank of America issued a 
press release touting its engagement of Malcolm Gladwell, 
a star staff writer for The New Yorker and best-selling author, 
for a series of speeches “to deliver quality education and 
actionable advice to small business owners in various mar- 
kets throughout the country.” The entire point seemed to be 
to forge a public link between a tarnished brand (the bank), 
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Big-name journalists 
get paid to serve as 
marketing bait, helping 
financial firms buff the 
brand in troubled times. 


and a winning one (a journalist often described in profiles 
as the epitome of cool). Criticized as “a shill” for Bank of 
America by Jason Linkins of The Huffington Post, Gladwell 
told The Atlantic Wire that, “like any number of other writers 
these days who do speaking on the side, I’m happy to chat 
about whatever I’m working on to whomever wants to listen.” 

But there are many occasions when the event is private 
and exclusive. Asked about a talk that Zakaria once gave 
to Baker Capital, a staffer at the Manhattan-based private- 
equity firm said only that the event took place at the Boat- 
house in Central Park and was for investors. A request to 
senior management for more details went unanswered. 

So what’s the point of hiring journalists for such unpub- 
licized events? It’s possible that attendees glean insights 
that are useful for their investments in the securities mar- 
kets—as suggested by some of the comments on Gillian Tett’s 
speeches. But it’s hard to see how professional investors are 
going to learn much of actionable value from a journalist, 
even an accomplished one. The exception might be for politi- 
cal insights about, say, government regulation or taxation of 
an industry. Journalists often do possess such insights—and 
Wall Street firms employ an army of political-intelligence 
gatherers in Washington, typically lobbyists and consultants, 
to be as up-to-date as possible on actions that might affect 
investment holdings and strategies. 

Asked why she thought journalists like herself were 
sought to speak at Wall Street events, Tett, whose 2009 
book Fool’s Gold skewered the financial industry, replied: 
“We’re paid to think on our feet. It’s not because they’re try- 
ing to buy our minds or influence.” And indeed, her book is 
proof that even a journalist who takes Wall Street’s money 
can still be appropriately skeptical of Wall Street’s practices. 
Similarly, writers such as Lewis, Nocera, and Stewart all 
have established reputations as tough critics of Wall Street. 
It seems unlikely, in any case, that an investment firm paying 
a journalist for a speech could be shameless enough to expect 
the “return favor” of positive coverage. “It’s never occurred 
to me that anyone is paying me for anything other than the 
talk, and no one has ever suggested it,’ Lewis said. Even so, 
just as journalists prize inside sources at Wall Street firms, 
even the most private of firms, knowing there could come a 
day when scandal darkens their door, have a natural interest 

in cultivating ties with influential journalists. 

Firms may also use speaking gigs to reward a journalist 
whom they have reason to believe is friendly, or at least not 
inveterately hostile. In May 2006, The New Yorker published 
a “Financial Page” column by James Surowiecki arguing that 





“hedge funds have been far more of a boon to financial mar- 
kets than a bane,” despite being “easy to hate.” Later he gave 
a paid speech to a group of hedge-fund clients. He confirmed 
his participation in the event, which until recently was listed 
on the website of the Leigh Bureau. “As a rule the talks I give 
are about the ideas in my books, and aren’t connected to the 
topics I write about in my column or the arguments I make,” 
Surowiecki says. 

The best answer I heard to why Wall Street hires journal- 
ists for speaking gigs came from a hedge-fund manager who 
is familiar with the practice but doesn’t employ it himself. He 
says high-profile journalists have a certain glamour or celeb- 
rity appeal that makes them a price-effective marketing lure, 
even when a speaking fee approaches six figures. “The event 
is surely put on by someone who is inviting his best clients,” 
this source says. “The firm paying the speaking fee is getting 
a bunch of high rollers who might invest in their funds—and 
who surely wouldn’t be there without the speaker. It’s not just 
a Fareed Zakaria, it is anyone who is interesting and famous.” 

Suppose, the hedge-fund manager continued, that the 
outcome is that just one guest—the manager of a pension 
plan, say—decides to invest $10 million in a fund of the firm 
staging the event. Under typical Wall Street practice, the 
firm will snag a 2 percent management fee—which works 
out to $200,000 for a $10 million investment. Plus, there’s 
the prospect of earning a standard 20 percent performance 
fee on any gains. That’s a pretty nice return. 


MARTIN WOLF, THE FT’S CHIEF ECONOMICS COMMENTA- 
tor, also gives paid speeches to financial firms. “Speaking 
engagements have always been an accepted part of the FT’s 
practice, and my representation by the Leigh Bureau is not in 
any way hidden,” Wolf told me. “I give my views on aspects 
of the world economy. I do not see an issue.” 

As comfortable Wolf is about the ethics of giving paid 
speeches to financial firms, for other financial journalists 
the matter is one of growing angst. These folks worry that 
their readers and viewers will think they are too close to 
Wall Street, even if their coverage of the financial industry 
is hard-nosed and penetrating. 

As aresult, they weigh each invitation carefully. Take the 
case of Gretchen Morgenson, an assistant business and finan- 
cial editor and a financial columnist at The New York Times 
who won a Pulitzer Prize in 2002 for her “trenchant and 
incisive” coverage of Wall Street. On occasion she gives paid 
speeches to universities, as Times policy permits, and some- 
times she appears, for free, at financial-industry events—but 
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not without doing due diligence. “I did recently participate 
in a one-hour question-and-answer session about the state 
of the economy and markets with about 50 clients of First 
Long Island Investors, a small, local registered investment 
advisory firm,” she said in an e-mail. “It does business only 
in New York and Florida, has 200 or so accounts, and does 
not conduct securities underwriting or trading for its own 
account. As such, it would not be a firm.I would cover. I 
received no honorarium for my participation in this session 
and before I agreed to participate, I checked that the firm 
had not been subject to any regulatory or disciplinary actions.” 

Another prominent financial journalist, who does give 
paid speeches at Wall Street events, also runs the traps. “I 
don’t want to be speaking at events run by disreputable orga- 
nizations—that’s a first filter,” he said. 

Are readers really monitoring these journalists that 
closely? Yes. A financial writer at a leading news organiza- 
tion that bans speeches to for-profit firms told me that, in 
the current environment, readers are intensely suspicious of 
how journalists are covering Wall Street. “If I write anything 
that is even remotely positive about Wall Street organizations, 
they will send me an e-mail saying, ‘You’re in the pocket of 
these people,” this journalist says. “If you were actually in the 
pocket”—defined, he says, by taking money from the firms 
for speeches—“that would a real problem.” 


GIVEN THE VARYING CIRCUMSTANCES AND DIFFERENT 

opinions on the matter, what should the rules be in jour- 
nalism on speaking fees—taken from Wall Street or anyone 

else? Robert Dowling, a former assistant managing editor for 
BusinessWeek who at one point supervised ethics policies, 
recommends public disclosure—of a journalist’s appearances 

as well as fees. “It seems hypocritical for the press to criticize 

Newt Gingrich for taking $1.6 million from Freddie Mac but 

not tell readers where you as a journalist are earning outside 

income—and how much,” he says. 

I’m certainly no purist on this question. After I wrote a 
book, published in 2009, about America’s role in the world, 
I actively sought to give speeches on the university market 
on this theme, and I still, on occasion, as a freelancer, give 
paid speeches to nonprofits. I recently was awarded a $1,000 
Poynter fellowship to deliver a day’s worth of talks to stu- 
dents at Yale on how media cover Russia and on topics in my 
book. Such talks can be learning experiences for me—just as 
Michael Lewis suggested—and there doesn’t appear to be any 
motive for the university other than to stir thought and debate. 

Nor is it evident that Wall Street’s money for speaking 
engagements has kept journalists, including at outlets with 
accommodating policies, such as the Financial Times, from 
providing tough coverage of the financial industry. 

Still, the acceptance of speaking fees from Wall Street does 
strike me as a real problem for journalism. it is a dilemma, 
most of all, for journalists assigned to the financial industry, 
because the public has a right to expect that this coverage 
will not be informed by anything other than the journalist’s 
reporting and analysis. Any financial journalist—whether a 

“straight” newsperson or opinion writer—who takes money 
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from Wall Street is inviting skepticism and even cynicism, 
fairly or not, about the work he or she is doing. 

A big problem with speaking income is that, whatever the 
use of the money—the mortgage, the kids’ college fund, bet- 
ter bottles of wine—the journalist is precisely aware of the 
source. Even in the case of speaking fees donated to charity, a 
US citizen is eligible for a tax break, and the appreciation and 
good works of the group on the receiving end of the donation 
are also, in a way, things of value to the giver. 

And such fees surely have an impact on coverage, if not 
necessarily an obvious or insidious one. A financial journalist 
who has been paid for speeches by Wall Street firms told me 
that he would never write a story about any company that 
has paid him a fee. Great, except that the more speaking he 
does, the more he will be restricting his range of coverage. 
Unconscious self-censorship could be a factor, too, as jour- 
nalists who enjoy Wall Street’s money might come to feel 
more simpatico toward their benefactors’ perspectives on 
various issues. It’s a pretty typical human reaction, after all. 
The New York Times reported recently that doctors who take 
money from drug makers often are more willing than doctors 
who don’t to prescribe drugs in “risky” ways. Why should 
journalists be any more immune to this than physicians are? 

For journalists who take money from Wall Street firms but 
don’t cover financial issues, the conflict is less apparent. Who 
cares if a celebrity journalist gets paid to serve as market- 
ing bait for a private-equity firm trolling for new investors? 
My objection is perhaps more aesthetic than ethical: It’s a 
little cheesy for a journalist to serve such slick, mercenary 
purposes. As for big-name journalists who help financial 
firms buff the brand, that work is better left to the likes of 
Sam Waterston, the celebrity pitchman for TD Ameritrade. 

My focus here is on Wall Street because it is such a promi- 
nent source of speaking income, and because of its salience 
in today’s news. But the same questions and objections apply 
to the health-care sector, also a major source of funds, and 
any other industry the press covers. The damage is to reputa- 
tion—to the fee-taking journalists and more broadly to jour- 
nalism itself. “I hate the idea of these guys doing it,” a veteran 
financial journalist, who doesn’t give speeches for money, 
told me. “Everyone is wheeling and dealing in this culture. 
Even a perceived conflict of interest ruins it not only for the 
journalist, but for journalism. Reputation is everything.” 

That’s harsh, but it seems telling that, with the notable 
exceptions of Gillian Tett, Michael Lewis, and Martin Wolf, 
most of the journalists I tried to talk to about their speaking 
appearances resisted comment, or would only talk anon- 
ymously—which is a little ironic. One prominent scribe 
pleaded not to be mentioned at all. (Sorry, no passes.) I still 
have the bite marks on my neck from a telephone conversa- 
tion with another who demanded to know whether he was 
the target of a “hostile inquiry.” 


THE GOOD NEWS IS THAT LEADING NEWS ORGANIZATIONS 
have in place strict policies to limit the practice of taking fees 
for speeches or even to ban it entirely, on the premise that 
the practice is inherently problematic. 
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At The Wall Street Journal, Robert Thomson, who was 
hired as managing editor in 2008, has set the gold stan- 
dard, decreeing a flat ban on paid speeches. Staff under his 
watch can’t take fees for speeches from any source, profit or 
nonprofit—not even if they give the money to charity—and 
they can’t take payments for travel or other expenses. “If 
we think a speech is important for us to do, we do it on our 
dime, to avoid any possible conflict,” says Alan Murray, a 
deputy managing editor at the paper. Editorial-page staffers 
are permitted to take speaking fees from nonprofits but not 
from for-profits. 

At Bloomberg, the company handbook, The Bloomberg 
Way, states that “Bloomberg journalists may not accept 
speaking fees” or payment for expenses from any source. 
There is, however, a loophole: The policy does not cover 
regular Bloomberg View contributors, a spokeswoman said. 
Clive Crook, for instance, is a featured columnist who writes 
about economic policy and financial affairs and is amember 
of the Bloomberg View editorial board but not a full-time 
Bloomberg staffer; he is thus allowed to give paid speeches 
to financial firms and does so. 

CNBC, which features wall-to-wall coverage of the finan- 
cial markets, also has admirably tight standards. If star anchor 
Maria Bartiromo wants to speak at an event for investors, 
that’s fine, with permission from her bosses, but she cannot 
be paid. And this rule applies to events sponsored by any 
other business interest as well as nonprofits. 

The bad news is that these institutional ethical standards 
are likely to become less meaningful as the number of salaried 
journalists continues to shrink and the ranks of independent 
journalists, without a permanent staff affiliation, continue to 
grow. These reporters are free to effectively draft their own 
ethics policies. In such a media universe, the ethical trajec- 
tory is apt to be downward, as experience suggests that it is 
corporate management that provides the hard push for strict 
standards. 

John Harwood, of cnsc and The New York Times, can attest 
to the reluctance of journalists to clean up their acts on this 
front. Back in the mid-1990s, as a Wall Street Journal staffer, 
he ran for a seat on a committee of correspondents that set the 
standards for issuing daily press passes to congressional report- 
ers. His sound but un-winning platform: require journalists to 
disclose sources of outside income, including speaking engage- 
ments. His colleagues rejected him for the position. 

Speaking fees are “to me more an appearance issue than 
an actual conflict,” Harwood recently told me, “but nobody 
should be under the illusion that our credibility doesn’t need 
shoring up.” Harwood was the journalist, at a Gop debate 
back in November, who pointedly asked Newt Gingrich what 
he did for all that consulting dough from Freddie Mac. It’s 
a good thing he was the one asking that question, with his 
unimpeachable record of not taking money from the financial 
industry or other sources. He was throwing a stone, as we 
journalists are supposed to do in our line of work, and thank- 
fully he was invulnerable to any thrown back at him. csr 





PAUL STAROBIN, a former Moscow bureau chief for BusinessWeek, is 
the author of After America: Narratives for the Next Global Age. 
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What’s a CEO worth? 


THE TENURES OF TWO RECENTLY DEPARTED CEOS—JANET 
Robinson of The New York Times Company, and Craig 
Dubow of Gannett—coincided with the most financially dev- 
astating period in the history of newspapers. And few would 
consider either executive’s tenure a success. 

In Robinson’s seven years at the NYT, the stock plunged 
more than 80 percent, and the company had to be rescued 
with a quarter-billion-dollar loan from Carlos Slim, the Mexi- 
can business mogul. It cut staff, sold 16 of its smaller newspa- 
pers, and, as of the third quarter of last year, posted cumula- 
tive earnings of negative $29 million since the start of 2008. 

Upon her exit, Robinson got a $21 million golden para- 
chute, according to Bloomberg News, including $4.5 million 
for a one-year consulting contract. The company added extra 
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benefits to Robinson’s $10.9 million pension, which accumu- 
lated over 28 years. It then froze some employee pensions a 
week later, sparking a mini-revolt, with more than 500 cur- 
rent and former Times employees signing an open letter to 
the chairman, Arthur Sulzberger Jr. The Times paid Robinson 
$5.3 million in 2010, including some retirement benefits. 
Compared to Gannett, though, the Times looks austere: 
In October, four months after handing 700 employees pink 
slips, Gannett gave Dubow a $37.1 million package, also accu- 
mulated over decades. He earned a mere $9.4 million in 2010, 
some of which padded his retirement package. A few weeks 
later, the company announced it would force employees to 
take their fifth unpaid furlough in three years. 
—Ryan Chittum 
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Married, with websites 


Leaving newsrooms behind, journalist couples from Maine to 
Alaska are setting up their own shops—online 


BY ALYSIA SANTO 


In romantic relationships, it’s often the small courtesies that 
express love best: doing the dishes, picking up the kids, making 
the coffee, passing the remote. When you're a couple running 


excluding Pine Tree Watchdog. Passion 
for the job is the fuel; neither John nor 
Naomi has taken a salary yet, although 
Naomi is supposed to at some point 
soon. On a good day they make trips 
to the statehouse and return home to 
file FOIA requests, talk to tipsters, and 
review documents (they can spend 
months on a complex story). On a bad 
day they might file taxes, write checks 
for freelancers, or figure out why the 
printer won’t work. “This is what our 
lives are about,” Naomi says. “We’ve . 
kind of distilled it at this point.” 

John and Naomi are just one of a 
number of couples who have updated 
the traditional family-run news busi- 
ness by taking it online. Couples have 
left their newsroom jobs behind, pooled 
their:skills, and struck out on their own. 
With their eggs in one unpredictable 
basket, such couples tend to bring pas- 
sion and commitment to the work, as in 
any family business. Still, the nature of a 
news site means round-the-clock work, 
and the online news business comes 
with no guarantee of success, or even 
survival, and no instruction manual. 
Being married to the company serves 
as both a strength and a weakness. It 
can help keep the overhead low and the 
intensity level high, but it also makes 
establishing boundaries between work 
and homelife a challenge. 


a news outlet together, such small kindnesses can take unique 


forms. For John Christie and Naomi Schalit, it’s the order of their 
names on the stories that they write together: Each insists that 


the other’s name appear first in the byline. They’re newlyweds, 


you should know. § John and Naomi, 64 and 54, respectively, 
run Pine Tree Watchdog, a publication of the Maine Center 
for Public Interest Reporting, a nonprofit grant and donor- 
supported investigative outlet focused on state government. 
Together they report, edit, and distribute their articles to 25 
media partners, mostly newspapers, free of charge. 

They may be newcomers in marital terms, but they are 
old-school reporters, and though they married and launched 
their site in 2010, they worked together as journalists before. 
John is the former publisher of The Kennebec Journal and 
Morning Sentinel. He hired Naomi in 2006 to be the opinion- 
page editor for the two dailies. Long hours discussing the 
editorial pages led to a relationship. 

Pine Tree Watchdog is the centerpiece of their lives 
now. The idea is to alleviate the gap in coverage of Maine’s 
state government: In 1989, there were about 20 year-round 
reporters in the statehouse in Augusta; now there are seven, 
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THE WEIGHT OF FINANCIAL STRESS ON 
the mom-and-pop news operation can 
depend on the stage of life the site’s 
principals are in. Julie Ardery, 59, and 
Bill Bishop, 58, run The Daily Yonder, 
an online publication focused exclusively on rural issues, 

out of their home in Austin, Texas. Funded by the Center for 

Rural Strategies, they each split one salary and work part- 

time, editing stories from a stable of freelancers. In the ’80s, 

the pair ran The Bastrop County Times together and were in 

a “dog-eat-dog” competition for advertising with a publica- 

tion up the road. They used to sleep with the police scanner 

beside the bed, and scrambled for enough income to pay 

their employees and the printing bill every week. But they 

sold the paper for a good price, which Julie says has afforded 

them a measure of security. They find their online news 

life to be much more manageable than their print life was. 

“The stresses of running [the Bastrop paper] were ten times 
what we deal with today,” says Julie. “We’re still very much 
working people, but we’re not putting children through col- 

lege either.” 

For younger couples, especially those with children or con- 
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sidering them, the barely-getting-paid thing can be a struggle. 
Christine Stuart, 34 and Doug Hardy, 42, own CTNewsJunkie, 
a site that is focused on state politics in Connecticut, sup- 
ported by a combination of ads, donations, and sponsorships. 
They worked together at north-central Connecticut’s Journal 

Inquirer but, frustrated with the job and wary about its future, 
they both took a chance on online publishing. “I didn’t know 

if the paper would still be there when I was ready to retire,” 
Doug says. Christine quit first, in March 2006, and bought 

CTNewsJunkie from its creator, Dan Levine, who was moving 

and offered her the business as a respite from her frustrations 

at the newspaper. Eager to try something new, she dove in, 
supplementing her income with a part-time court-reporting 

job, while Doug continued working at the Inquirer, mostly for 

the benefits. “It took me several years to come to the conclu- 
sion that I’m killing myself for health benefits,” he says. He 

quit in March 2011, and is CTNewsJunkie’s business manager; 

Christine is the editor. They both juggle other gigs to stay 

on top of their finances, and say their for-profit operation 

wouldn’t make it if they had to pay for office space, or if they 

had children. They describe their $10,000-deductible health 

insurance—the most affordable plan they could find—as “birth 

control.” “We’re looking at a $10,000 ransom note if we have 

a kid,” Doug says. 

Frank Carini, 44, and Joanna Detz, 37, also say they 
wouldn’t try to run a news website with a child. They pub- 
lish ecoRI News, a donor and ad-supported nonprofit site 
that focuses on environmental issues in Rhode Island. The 
pair met at Community Newspaper Co. in Boston in the ’90s, 
where Frank was an editor and Joanna a reporter. She left 
in the late 90s to get into graphic design, but Frank stayed, 
and his frustration with what happened to journalism over 
the years is palpable. “I’ve heard so many times, ‘Do more 
with less and fill the paper; ” he says. “I was tired of the main- 
stream media, the cuts, that whole sad story.” 

Having their own news outlet was an idea the couple 
had always tossed around. “We'd talk playfully about what 
journalism friends we knew, what their strengths would be,” 
Joanna says. “How you talk when you’re enjoying a cocktail 
and daydreaming.” She was relieved when Frank decided 
to quit his job at the Newport Daily News in late 2008; she 
didn’t like seeing him so discouraged. They refinanced their 
house and converted their basement into the office. Joanna 
still has a full-time job as a graphic designer, but helps with 
the site after work and on weekends. 

Frank has been able to hire four people to report and 
write, paying them a monthly salary depending on what he 
can afford. Frank hasn’t taken a salary for himself yet. He 
says the financial strain is by far the hardest part. But both 
think that the site is good for their marriage. “We don’t have 
children, so I think in a healthy relationship, you need to be 
working toward something,” Joanna says. “It’s really nice to 
have that thread.” 

For 35-year-old Lissa Harris and her wife, 30-year-old 
Julia Reischel, running a news site together is infinitely more 
appealing than clinging to someone else’s masthead. “It’s 
more exciting to do something new together, in untested 
territory, than to play musical chairs for the same shrinking 


number of jobs,” says Lissa. Together, they run The Water- 
shed Post, a for-profit site, supported by grants and ads, cov- 
ering five counties in the Catskills region of upstate New York. 

Still, sharing work can be a challenge: “We’re always guilt- 
tripping each other about work,” says Julia. While being 
interviewed for a radio show in front of a live audience 


Maine John Christie and Naomi Schalit of Pine Tree Watchdog 
Connecticut Doug Hardy and Christine Stuart of CTNewsJunkie 


recently, she says, they kept interrupting each other, flash- 
ing disapproving looks. “We were getting stressed out over 
each other’s answers to the questions,” Lissa says. “I’m sitting 
there thinking, ‘Oh my God, do we look like the world’s worst 
bickering lesbians? Can everyone tell? And does it matter? 
Or are we just such an obvious married couple?’” 

The two met in 2005 while working at The Weekly Dig in 
Boston. They wanted to have children, and running a news 
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business together had some strategic advantages. “It’s tough 
in journalism to find a job that pays enough to justify the cost 
of not being home,” says Lissa. In 2007, Lissa got pregnant 
via in-vitro fertilization (a longtime friend is the biological 
father). After the birth in 2008, Julia adopted the child, and 
the family of three moved up to Lissa’s father’s house in the 


New York Lissa Harris and Julia Reischel of The Watershed Post 
Alaska Tony Hopfinger and Amanda Coyne of Alaska Dispatch 


Catskills to begin building The Watershed Post. For those 
first few months, they “lived like church mice in a tiny room,” 
says Julia. “It was very startup-py, in the we-aren’t-going-to- 
spend-a-dime kind of way.” 

They’ve come a long way since then—into their own apart- 
ment, for one thing. And they won the “new business of the 
year” award from the Delaware County Chamber of Com- 
merce. More important, when Hurricane Irene ravaged the 
Catskills, Lissa and Julia became local heroes, coordinating 
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relief efforts via the site as part of their coverage. A card 
recently arrived in the mail with hundreds of thank yous 
from people in the community. “It feels like having a mission 
as a couple,” Lissa says. “Our lives are a lot bigger than just 
spending time together.” 


WHAT HAPPENS WHEN TWO PASSIONATE, MARRIED JOUR- 
nalists discover a story in their own backyard that involves 
corruption, money, politics, drugs, and underage prostitu- 
tion? “An obsession,” says Amanda Coyne. 

When the FBI and 1Rs raided Alaska State Senator Ted 
Stevens’s home in 2007, Tony Hopfinger, 37, and Amanda 
Coyne, 45, went digging. A political kingmaker, Bill Allen, 
whose company, VECO, had renovated Stevens’s home, was 
suspected of bribing politicians to keep oil taxes low. When 
an off-the-record source mentioned tales of Allen’s love for 
underage, crack-addicted girls, Tony and Amanda were on 
it. The eventual scoop couldn’t have come at a better time. 

Two years before this story came into their lives, Amanda 
and Tony had both, within weeks of each other, quit their 
jobs at the Anchorage Press. At first, they struggled to find 
enough freelance work, and worried that they had made the 
wrong move. Amanda got a job teaching writing at Alaska 
Pacific University. Tony took a gig moving boxes for FedEx at 
the airport, and eventually found correspondent work with 
Newsweek and Bloomberg. 

As Tony and Amanda went deeper into the corruption 
saga, they found they had great stories to sell. But weary 
of getting scooped by the local daily, they were apprehen- 
sive about querying editors there, and while the national 
publications Tony wrote for were biting, they were only 
interested, he says, in tidbits and crumbs. The full story was 
going untold. “We weren’t getting paid by anybody,” says 
Amanda. “We were going in the backwoods to track people 
down, driving country roads late at night, looking through 
court documents.” It was a competitive story, and the pair 
knew they were way out in front. “We were hot to get things 
out quickly,” says Tony. 

So they decided to start a website and publish stories 
on their own. They launched Alaska Dispatch on August 13, 
2008. The timing couldn’t have been better: By the end of the 
month, John McCain had picked Sarah Palin as his running 
mate, and interest in Alaska exploded. They sold their cor- 
ruption story as a book, Crude Awakening: Money, Mavericks, 
and Mayhem in Alaska, to Nation Books. 

For the first year, the couple wrote the bulk of the sto- 
ries for Alaska Dispatch, worked on the book, and kept their 
teaching and correspondent jobs. They soon realized they 
couldn’t sustain the site by themselves, and started look- 
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Trusty #Ows medics tend to pepper spray 
victims. pic.twitter.com/AfT6vnTC 
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OPPOSITE TOP: JULIA REISCHEL; BOTTOM: STEPHEN NOWERS 


‘It’s important to turn it 
off? says Olwen Logan. 
‘Now we’re working. 
And now we're not.’ 


ing for investors. They met Alice Rogoff, the former cro of 
US News & World Report, a woman with a passion for local 
journalism. In 2009, Rogoff purchased 90 percent of Alaska 
Dispatch—a for-profit fueled by advertising and sponsor- 
ships—allowing Tony and Amanda to hire a staff and mold it 
into a full-fledged news operation. Within two years, Alaska 
Dispatch was able to call itself the second most-trafficked 
news site in the state. 

Tony and Amanda have been working morning to night 
for the past few years. But they say it suits them. “It’s not 
like we’re going to focus on quality of life—that’s not us,” 
Amanda says. “We have our website; it’s our baby and we love 
it.” Separating work from personal life isn’t a priority. “We’re 
having fun, so does it matter if we’re talking about work?” 
says Tony. “Maybe it’s not the conventional way a couple 
would have a marriage, but this is what we do.” 

High intensity doesn’t always yield good results. Steve 
and Melinda Taylor, 53 and 52 respectively, started the Rio 
Grande Guardian in 2005. It was Melinda’s idea to start an 
outlet that focused on news about the border. When Steve 
agreed, she sold her Isuzu for $3,000 worth of seed money. 
Melinda doesn’t have a journalism background, but Steve is a 
veteran political reporter. He was to take care of the editorial 
side of things, and she was to be the publisher. 

Despite their separate tasks, they had a lot of disagree- 
ments over the site’s direction. “It’s not easy to compart- 
mentalize when you're both working for the same business, 
especially if you own it,’ says Steve. And when you feel as 
passionately about the topics as they do, it can be hard not to 
let the site take over your life: “Our pillow talk was not, ‘Oh, 
baby, your eyes are so beautiful,” says Melinda. “Our pillow 
talk was, ‘That fucking asshole. Did you see how he worked 
with the lobbyist? Did you see what he did in committee? It’s 
time for us to expose what’s going on.” 

Melinda wanted the site to be comprehensive, and cover a 
variety of topics, from business to education to lifestyle. But 
Steve had a penchant for politics. When the site expanded 
and they were able to hire some reporters, things went 
south. Melinda felt that Steve was “hijacking” her reporters 
and sending them on too many political stories. Running a 
news operation together “was like frying bacon naked,” says 
Melinda. “It hurts; it’s maddening, even if the end result tastes 
fantastic.” The strain on their marriage became too much. “I 
realized our baby, the thing we had conceived together, wasn’t 
going to be what I wanted it to be,” says Melinda. In 2008, 
after ten years of marriage, they divorced. Melinda sold her 
share of the business to Steve, which he still runs. 


OTHER COUPLES WHO RUN WEBSITES DO SAY THAT HAV- 
ing distinct and clearly defined roles can really enhance the 

chances of success, both personally and professionally. Tracy 
Record, 52, runs West Seattle blog with her husband, Patrick 

Sand, 55. She’s in charge of editorial and Patrick handles the 

business end. “It just doesn’t work if everybody is account- 
able for everything,” she says. West Seattle blog, supported by 
advertising, is one of the nation’s more successful local news 

sites, with more than a million page views this past October. 
Tracy and Patrick say it is making money. Two years ago, 
they won a community-service award from the American 

Legion branch in West Seattle and rode near the front of a 

local parade, which Tracy described as “perhaps the coolest 
moment of the whole thing.” 

Olwen and Nigel Logan, 56 and 57 respectively, make a 
concerted effort to keep work life and personal life separate. 
They own Shoreline Web News LLC, and operate three web- 
sites: Lyme Line, Old Saybrook, and Valley News Now. They 
split up the sites; Olwen is in charge of Lyme Line, and Nigel 
runs the Old Saybrook site and Valley News Now. Drawing 
a clear line between work and home life is a priority for 
them, especially since they have four kids, ages 16 to 24. “It’s 
important to turn it off,’ Olwen says. “Now we’re working. 
And now we’re not. The kids don’t want to just hear about 
this all the time.” They each have their own offices and do 
almost all of their work communication through e-mail, 
even when they are in the house at the same time. “There’s 
a discipline that comes out of communicating by e-mail. 
It avoids miscommunication and sets a more businesslike 
framework,” Nigel says. “You can’t say, ‘Can we sit down 
and work out a marketing plan, and by the way, don’t forget 
to take the trash cans out and pick up George from soccer’ 
You can’t mix up normal household conversation with work 
things—at least we can’t.” 

Still, Laurie and Joel Kramer, both 63, who together 
run MinnPost, serving Minneapolis and St. Paul, often find 
themselves mixing business with the rest of life. Laurie 
had worked in nonprofits most of her career; combining 
Laurie’s nonprofit knowledge with Joel’s knowledge of 
journalism and publishing, they created their nonprofit 
in 2007. This blend-of talents has enabled them to think 
big: MinnPost has never had a budget under a million dol- 
lars. The pair, who met at their high school newspaper in 
Queens, NY, lead a newsroom with a full-time staff of 17 
and about a dozen writers on contract. Stock proceeds 
from the sale of the Star Tribune to McClatchy more than 
a decade ago have allowed them to work without a sal- 
ary—at least for now. 

Five years in, though, the work remains intense. About 
the only time they take off is to visit their three grown sons 
and four granddaughters. Even then, they say, “as soon as 
we open our mouths it’s something about the MinnPost,” 
Laurie says. 

“It’s on our minds!” Joel exclaims, as they both start laugh- 
ing. CJR 





ALYSIA SANTO is an assistant editor at CJR. For more information on all 
these sites, check out csR’s Guide to Online News Startups at cjr.org. 
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LETTER FROM MINSK 


Tongue oppressor 


How Lukashenko’s Belarus muzzles the press 


BY DIMITER KENAROV 


Last summer I traveled to Belarus on assignment for The Vir- 
ginia Quarterly Review. It was the most bizarre reporting trip 
I had ever made. Following a series of misadventures, during 
which my passport mysteriously went missing, I was appre- 
hended by operatives from the kKGB—as the security services 
are still called in that part of the world—and after a gruel- 
ing interrogation, locked up in solitary confinement. Publicly, 


the reason behind my detention was simple 


enough: verification of identity. That could have happened in 
the United States, or about anywhere else. During a routine 
immigration check, a tourist fails to provide a valid document 
and is detained until replacements are issued. On the record, 
I was just unlucky. On the record, the Republic of Belarus 
is a democratic state in Eastern Europe, where people are 
arrested only on strictly legal grounds. 

Scratch the surface, though, and the ground gets muddy. 
I was not really a tourist—I was a Bulgarian-born journalist, 
writing for US media, who entered the country on a tourist 
visa. To be considered a journalist in Belarus, one has to 
receive special accreditation from the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs—a process I had forgone, having heard of numer- 
ous colleagues who had recently been denied entry. Hop- 
ing to avoid confrontation with Belarusian authorities and 
work under their radar, I had also chosen a topic that to me 
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seemed safe enough: tractors. Minsk 
Tractor Works, as the country’s biggest 
manufacturer is called, employs 30,000 

people and holds 10 percent of the 

global wheeled-tractor market. Trac- 
tors are the Belarusian version of Cuban 

cigars or Saudi Arabian oil. My plan— 
slightly ludicrous in retrospect—was to 

write a feature about the current state 

of Belarus, not by confronting politics 

directly, but by looking at the machine 

industry and its workers. After all, the 

best stories are always written from the 

bottom up. 

The problem was that everything is 
politics in Belarus, tractors included. 
When the kGB interrogated me, they 
didn’t seem concerned about my miss- 
ing passport. But they had many ques- 
tions about my work as a reporter, 
which they were obviously aware of. 
What was I doing in Belarus? Why was 
I writing about heavy industry? Why 
didn’t I have state-sanctioned accredi- 
tation? What was my political stance? 
Why was I working for western media? 

Five days later, I was released from 
my jail cell and taken to the airport in 
an unmarked van. For my transgres- 
sions, the verdict was deportation with 
a three-year ban on returning “in the 
interest of public order.” I had never 
considered myself a threat to anything, 
least of all public order, but they had 
different ideas. In the authorities’ eyes, 
every journalist working independently, 
beyond the gaze of the state,.was already 
suspicious and quite possibly part of a 
conspiracy to bring down the govern- 
ment. 

In truth, the KGB did me a favor. I had 
chosen to enter as a tourist to get a more unobstructed view 
of Belarus, and they inadvertently provided it. There is no 
better way to get acquainted with the horizon of a police 
state than from the inside of a jail cell. I wasn’t a criminal 
or a dissident or any kind of hero—I was just one of the 
scores of journalists, domestic and foreign, who have been 
detained on perfectly legal charges by the regime of Alexan- 
der Lukashenko. The law, after all, is for everyone—it’s just 
that in Belarus journalists happen to misbehave more often. 


THE DIFFICULTY OF TALKING ABOUT CENSORSHIP AND 
freedom of the press in Belarus is precisely this: Formally, 
the press is free, and there is no censorship in the traditional 
sense of the word. There’s no secret army of scissored clerks 
poring over unpublished articles. The country’s constitution 
guarantees freedom of thought, belief, and expression, while 
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Gag warfare A Minsk demonstrator protests President Alexander Lukashenko’s fourth inauguration in January 2011. 


a law on mass media calls for equality, diversity of views, and 
respect for human rights. All the right buzzwords are there. 
According to official statistics, there are 674 newspapers 
and 665 magazines, two-thirds of them private. There are 
163 radio stations and 78 TV stations; more than a hundred 
international channels are available. This is neither China 
nor Iran. By all counts, Belarus must be a media paradise. 

Except that it is the most repressive regime on the conti- 
nent, and one that many have dubbed “Europe’s last dictator- 
ship.” Reporters without Borders currently ranks Belarus 168 
out of 179 countries; Freedom House gives the country a score 
of 93 on ascale from 10 (most free) to 99 (least free). 

There are reasons for that. In December 2010, President 
Alexander Lukashenko won a fourth consecutive term—he 
had earlier changed the constitution to eliminate term lim- 
its—with a staggering 80 percent of the vote. When tens of 
thousands of people gathered in the streets and squares of 
Minsk to protest what they saw as a rigged election, they 
were brutally dispersed by Lukashenko’s security forces. 
More than 600 people were arrested, including seven of the 
presidential candidates and about 25 journalists. Most of the 
detained were sentenced to a couple of days in jail, but major 
political figures and notable journalists did not fare so well. 

Right after the elections, Natalya Radina, editor of the 
radical opposition news site, Charter 97, was writing about 
the protests when officers broke through her office door. She 
spent a month and a half at the KGB’s main prison, sleeping in 


2 cold, bedless cell, tortured psychologically, and interrogated 
at night. She was indicted for organizing a mass disorder, 
which carries a sentence of up to 15 years, but under inter- 
national pressure was released, sent to her hometown, and 
banned from returning to Minsk or leaving the country. She 
had to check in daily with the police and was often called to 
report in at the regional KGB headquarters. She continued 
to edit the site, but felt in constant danger of being rear- 
rested, or worse: Charter 97’s founder, Oleg Bebenin, had 
been found hanged under mysterious circumstances just a 
few months earlier. 

“I needed to run away because they wouldn’t let me work 
normally,” Radina said. After escaping Belarus and hiding for 
four months in Moscow, she was granted asylum in Lithuania, 
where she edits Charter 97 with a few colleagues who have 
joined her in exile. The main charges against her have been 
dropped, but she feels she can’t return: “Today in Belarus it’s 
impossible to identify yourself as a journalist from Charter 
97; that means you are a direct candidate for prison. You 
don’t need the Chinese model to have censorship over the 
press—it’s enough for them to arrest you and beat you up.” 

Radina’s case is hardly unique. Two political activists who 
are members of the Belarusian Association of Journalists, 
Dmitry Bondarenko and Pavel Severinets, are still serving 
sentences for participating in the election protests. And 
the murder of reporters, like that of investigative journalist 
Veronika Cherkasova in 2004, is not unknown. 
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CHARTER 97 DRAWS ABOUT A MILLION UNIQUE VISITORS 
every month, making it the most popular opposition out- 
let among Belarus’s 9.5 million citizens. As a result, it has 
warranted special attention from the security services. 

Still, the regime rarely persecutes the free press with such 
dogged severity. Smaller independent media are typically left 
to their own devices, even if they are never completely free of 
harassment. The strategy of the Belarusian government has 
been to avoid censorship of the totalitarian type. Lukashenko 
often boasts to foreign audiences that Belarus has freedom of 
expression. Instead, the government imposes so many arcane 
rules and regulations on independent publications that they 
are effectively impotent. 

The newspaper Novy Chas (New Time) is a case in point. 
A liberal weekly, it prides itself on its autonomy, regularly 
publishing articles critical of the regime. “On the pages of 
Novy Chas every topic is treated fairly, following democratic 
principles,” said editor in chief Aliaksei Karol, a respected 
historian and political scientist whose engagement with civil 
rights goes back to Soviet times. “We practice quality jour- 
nalism. In our newspaper we don’t like self-censorship; we 
write directly, the way we see things.” The only thing they try 
to avoid, he told me, is publishing cartoons or collages of “a 
certain figure.” In Belarus it is illegal to defame the president, 
and Karol’s previous newspaper project, Zgoda (Accord), was 
closed in 2006 after publishing a political cartoon. 

The relative freedom of Novy Chas comes at a price. The 
paper is banned from nationwide distribution through Bel- 
poshta and Belsoyuzpechat, the state monopolies that handle 
all subscriptions and newsstand sales. Direct sales from its 
Minsk newsroom and a volunteer-run distribution network 
support a weekly print run of only 7,000—a minuscule num- 
ber compared to the 500,000 daily copies of the main gov- 
ernment-sponsored paper, Belarus Segodnya (Belarus Today), 
which every state company and department is required to 
subscribe to. To keep printing, Novy Chas relies heavily on 
sales, personal donations, and scant advertising, none of 
which is helped by its hobbled circulation. 

Although there is no written rule, state companies are 
discouraged from advertising in the independent press, fur- 
ther tightening the economic noose. Publications like Novy 
Chas are also excluded from state subsidies (about 54 mil- 
lion euros last year alone) that support outlets willing to 
run government propaganda—mostly television, but print 
as well. While in theory anyone may publish anything, not 
everyone enjoys equal access to newsprint. According to the 
Belarusian Association of Journalists, publications on the 
wrong side of the political divide can expect to pay a nearly 
80 percent premium on paper and printing costs. “At this 
point, independent political newspapers in Belarus can’t 
exist as commercial projects,” said Karol. 

Another tool the government uses to gag and intimidate its 
detractors is Article 51 of the media code, which allows the 
closure of any outlet that receives more than two warnings 
in one year from the Ministry of Information. The warnings 
can be issued randomly and capriciously for petty infractions 
such as getting a date or a name wrong. The venerable inde- 
pendent weekly Nasha Niva (Our Field) was recently slated 
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‘The Internet remains 
the last bastion of free 
speech, says Andrej 
Skurko, the editor in 
chief of Nasha Niva. 


to close after receiving warnings for summarizing a docu- 
mentary critical of Lukashenko, and for publishing an op-ed 
suggesting security services might have been involved in a 
deadly April 2011 bomb attack on the Minsk subway. “The 
warnings, in my opinion, were just formal quibbles, politically 
motivated,” said Andrej Skurko, the paper’s editor in chief. 
“Independent media have to weigh every word and verify 
every fact so as not to be punished by a warning, a fine, a 
criminal case, or closure for some minor technical infraction.” 

The charges against Nasha Niva and another major inde- 
pendent paper, the daily Narodnaya Volya (People’s Will), were 
finally dropped last July after significant pressure from Belar- 
usian and international civil-rights organizations. The radio 
station Avtoradio was not as lucky. It was closed in January 
2011 for airing a speech by Lukashenko’s main rival, Andrej 
Sannikov, in which he said that the fate of the country would 
be decided not in the kitchen, but in the city squares. 

It could be that newspapers like Nasha Niva and Narod- 
naya Volya rankled because they are actually sold and 
distributed by the state networks—an exception made by 
Lukashenko in 2008 to mollify western critics. Though their 
readership is still fairly insignificant (7,500 for Nasha Niva 
and 50,000 for Narodnaya Volya) compared to the massive 
clout of government media (state-controlled newspapers 
make up more than 80 percent of total circulation), they nev- 
ertheless have a significant following among free-thinking 
Belarusians. And for the authorities, tolerance ends where 
popularity begins. 


YET THE OLD REPRESSIVE TRICKS HAVE PROVED PATHETIC 
in the Internet era. In a sense, Lukashenko has already lost, 
if not the political race, the race with time. “I can poke at 
an iPad with my fingers,” he told journalists last October, 
“but this is not the president’s job. The president should be 
conservative.” Without even realizing it, Lukashenko has 
ensured his own obsolescence. 

Belarus is, in spite of everything, a modern and highly 
industrialized nation bordering the European Union. Though 
US and EU visas can be hard to get, many Belarusians, espe- 
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cially the more affluent residents of Minsk, regularly travel 
abroad and follow cultural and technological trends. Belaru- 
sian companies—including the tractor factories—trade in the 
West, and the beleaguered government relies on the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the World Bank to stay afloat. 

Lukashenko may be a dictator, but he has been forced to 
cultivate the image of a democrat. He knows that to impose 
strict online censorship of the Chinese kind would galvanize 
his opposition and could jeopardize economic assistance— 
and by extension his political power. 

This is perhaps the most striking paradox about Belarus. 
The country exists in parallel universes: one of old Soviet 
apparatchiks and KGB officers who believe they control the 
country’s information channels, and another of progressive 
youth who can easily hashtag #Fuckxes on their laptops and 
smartphones. According to 2010 United Nations statistics, 
31.7 percent of Belarusians use the Internet. Of those, more 
than 60 percent live in Minsk. A quarter of families own 
a computer. Under these conditions, even Stalin couldn’t 
survive for long. 

The independent media have been quick to jump through 
this Internet loophole. The majority of newspapers, includ- 
ing Novy Chas and Nasha Niva, have websites that often are 
more popular than their print versions. Others, like Salidar- 
nosts (Solidarity), which was banned from state distribution 
in 2005, have migrated completely online. “It’s too early to 
say whether print editions will become unnecessary—there 
is still a lot of respect in our culture for print,” said Aliak- 
sandr Starykevich, the editor in chief. “But it’s clear that 
Internet use is growing very fast.” Today, it is one of the ten 
most popular media sites in Belarus, with about 10,000 daily 
unique visitors. 

As in the case of Salidarnosts, the Lukashenko regime’s 
repressive policies may be accelerating the digitization of 
Belarusian journalism. Websites without print arms are not 
legally considered mass media, and thus can escape many 
of the regime’s stringent regulations and random warnings. 
That has created a new public sphere in Belarus where news 
sites and opinion blogs enjoy a measure of free expression. 
This summer, social media publicized and coordinated “silent 
protests,” where thousands of demonstrators across the 
country cleverly hoped to avoid arrest by protesting Lukash- 
enko’s regime by gathering and simply clapping hands. “The 
authorities have not yet found an effective mechanism to 
counteract the online distribution of criticism,” said Andrej 
Skurko of Nasha Niva. “The Internet remains the last bas- 
tion of free speech.” 

Not that there isn’t serious online censorship. In 2010, 
Lukashenko’s government introduced 12 new Internet regu- 
lations, including Article 60, which requires Internet pro- 
viders to identify all devices (both computers and mobile 
phones) used by private individuals to access the Web. Cus- 
tomers of cybercafés must provide personal details before 
going online. Both strategies breach the protective anonymity 
of the Internet, and aim to intimidate. Since January, busi- 
nesses operating within Belarus must only use Belarusian 
domains, which allows the government to monitor and shut 
down undesirable sites. In addition, a so-called Center of 


Operations and Analysis has been set up to monitor online 
content and block access from computers inside government 
organizations and state-owned companies to sites that pro- 
mote pornography, violence, or extremist views. Of course, 
that policy has been interpreted quite liberally: in addition to 
porn, the websites of Charter 97, the Viasna Human Rights 
Center, and opposition bloggers have been filtered. (The sites 
remain accessible from private computers.) 

“A few years ago the authorities did not realize the power 
of the Internet, but now they’re trying to strengthen their 
position online and pay attention to websites,” said Marina 
Zolotova, the editor in chief of tut.by, Belarus’s biggest Inter- 
net portal and online news service. “Big Brother is watching 
you.” Founded in 2000 as an e-mail provider, today tut.by 
hosts user-generated content and the work of its own profes- 
sional journalists. It boasts about 500,000 unique visitors daily, 
200,000 of whom read the news section. “The government 
doesn’t know yet what exactly to make of the Internet, but 
I don’t think they’ll go down the road of China,” she added. 

In fact, Zolotova doesn’t see direct online or print censor- 
ship as the greatest threat to Belarus’s media. “We have a 
strange, bipolar system,” she said. “It would be normal if we 
divided the press into state-owned and privately-owned, but 
here the division is between government media and opposi- 
tion media. This is the biggest problem in Belarus—it’s very 
difficult to get objective information, not colored by political 
agendas. There is no objective reporting in the state media, 
but that is also true of some opposition outlets.” 

It may seem a bit idealistic, though, to expect objectiv- 
ity in a country like Belarus, where the state continues to 
harass and intimidate reporters, where opposition media 
are always under threat of closure, and where detractors of 
the regime are often jailed on trumped-up charges. During 
last summer’s clapping protests, 95 journalists were appre- 
hended by the authorities under various pretexts; 13 were 
jailed for up to two weeks. Opposition sites like Charter 97 
were subject to denial-of-services attacks and hacks. As the 
Belarusian Association of Journalists’ Andrei Bastunets said, 

“There is still very big legal, political, and economic pressure 
on independent media in Belarus.” To pretend otherwise at 
this point is to ignore the basic realities on the ground. As 
long as the government tries to repress independent jour- 
nalists, it will be natural for those journalists to rebel and 
speak up. 

In Belarus, the realms of public and private cannot be 
separated. Recently, a friend of the political prisoner Zmit- 
ser Dashkevich decided to send him a telegram, using the 
state’s phone service. He read out his message to the opera- 
tor: “Zmitser, hold on. I believe we'll soon vanquish the mus- 
tachioed vermin!” The operator refused to deliver it, saying 
that she knew it referred to Lukashenko. The friend was 
asked to compose another, more suitable message. “Zmitser, 
hold on, he said. “Stay strong. Long live Belarus.” cur 


DIMITER KENAROV is a freelance journalist and a contributing edi- 
tor at The Virginia Quarterly Review. His poetry and journalism 
have appeared in The International Herald Tribune, Boston Review, 
Esquire, The Nation, The New England Review, and Outside. 
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THE REPORTER’S VOICE 


Only connect 


Connie Schultz learned that reaching readers 


means showing them who she is 


Connie Schultz came late to her first newspaper job. After years of 
freelancing, she went to work for The Plain Dealer at age 36, as a 
newly single mother. Within five years, she was getting offers from 
national papers, following her 1998 series about the death from 
cancer of a 41-year-old woman and her family’s first year without 
her. But she stayed in Cleveland. Her 2002 series on a falsely con- 
victed man, Michael Green, was a Pulitzer finalist and helped earn 


her the role she has become known for: a columnist with an 
unapologetically populist bent. She won the 2005 Pulitzer for 
Commentary, for columns on topics that ranged from tipping 
and concealed-weapon permits to soldiers killed in Iraq. 

One of Schultz’s specialties as a columnist has been finding 
the nexus between the personal and political, and her 2004 
marriage to then-Congressman Sherrod Brown has provided 
a tutorial in that regard. Schultz took a leave of absence during 
Brown’s successful 2006 Senate run, to avoid an appearance of 
a conflict of interest and to write...And His Lovely Wife, an 
account of life as a candidate’s spouse. Last September, with 
Brown’s re-election looming, Schultz resigned from The Plain 
Dealer. Now 54, she continues to write a syndicated weekly col- 
umn and essays for Parade magazine, but her primary project 
is her first novel. She spoke with Alec MacGillis in December 
and January; a longer version of their conversation is available 
at cjr.org/behind_the_news/schultz.php. 
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An angry man 

My dad worked maintenance for the 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany for 36 years, at the power plant 
on Lake Erie. He hated his job. We had 
the “Jack and Jesus wall,” Jack Kennedy 
and Jesus on the same wall in the living 
room. But Dad’s worst boss was named 
Kennedy. That must be why I remem- 
ber so many of those conversations. He 
would talk about things from work and 
my mom would say, “Chuck, we know 
you’re better than that,” or “Chuck, he 
should never have talked to you like 
that.” 

My mom was a nurse’s aide before 
she got pregnant with me. She went 
back to work at the same hospital as a 
nurse’s aide when I was a junior in high 
school because it was the only way they 
were going to be able to afford to send 
me to college. 

My dad was an angry man. And he 
was a tough dad. I loved him and feared 
him in equal measure. But I understood 
so much more about his anger after I 
went to that plant. I finally toured it 
last year. It was a ghost town. They had 
boots sitting covered in ash, they had 
things that had been sitting there for 
decades. They let me have this metal 
sign that Dad saw every day when he 
went to work. It said, “The best safety 
device is a careful man.” Yeah, right. 
Let’s put it all on the shoulders of the 
workers. 

I have that sign in my home office 
and I have his hard hat and his lunch- 
pail underneath. And I have my mom’s 
nurse’s aide badge from Ashtabula 
County Medical Center. I have them 
there all the time because they remind me that as hard as I 
think I’m working, I haven’t known a day’s work, compared 
to my parents. 

When I started at the Daily Kent Stater, it clicked that 
people would talk to me. I looked harmless. I’m a round- 
faced Irish girl. You look at pictures of me as a child and I 
look like I’m in shock because my eyes are so big. I was never 
a threatening presence. What didn’t particularly work well 
with men, perhaps, was really working well as a journalist. 

When you’re 22 and you get that knock-’em-dead, blow- 
out quote, you tend to run with it, no matter what. But as you 
get older you start to realize that context really matters. And 
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some quotes, just because you got them doesn’t mean you 
should run them. I don’t mean politicians—I never protect 
politicians. But some people say things that are just going to 
sound really awful. It’s a lack of savvy. They’re working really 
hard. Whatever’s going in their lives, that’s struggle enough, 
and they don’t have any representatives or spokespeople or 
PR training. You’ve got to respect that. 

I really was so lucky—I did an internship at The Plain 
Dealer in’79. It was a Guild shop, so I made entry-level Guild 
wages. And that makes a huge difference. In journalism, it’s 
become increasingly about where you went to school. At the 
bigger papers, it’s become more and more the privileged cov- 
ering the privileged. You have to do an internship to get hired, 
so you have to be able to afford to work for free for a summer, 
which eliminates a lot of kids right there. And you have to 
have your own car. I didn’t, so I got a copy-editing internship, 
and I lived a few blocks away. Today, you’re hard-pressed to 
meet a young reporter who comes from the working class, 
or who’s a first-generation college kid. 


Building trust 
When I went back to The Plain Dealer in 1993, they sent me 
out to a predominantly rural county. I wasn’t even there 
two weeks when a Rottweiler attacked a boy, dragged him I 
forget how many yards, and injured him severely. It was my 
reporting roots: Go to the story that everyone thinks is just 
another kid in trouble and tell the story of the kid. The boy 
was intervening to rescue a friend, and the dog went after 
him. Kids can be heroic—even kids who live out in Geauga 
County. When I turned it in, I remember an editor saying, 
“How did she know what his stuffed animal’s name was?” I 
thought, “Sweet Jesus, how did I know? I asked!” Of course 
the stuffed animal had a name. I realized in that moment 
that you can stop being defensive about the fact that you’re 
a single mom entering your first reporting job at age 36, 
and take everything you’ve learned until that minute and 


bring it into the job and quit apologizing for yourself, even 
in your own head. 

I was in Geauga County for a very short time before they 
made me a general assignment reporter. Because I was one 
of the newer reporters, if there was an early morning where a 
young black kid had been shot dead in the streets, they would 
send me out to talk to the families. And what I could never get 
over was, here I was, a white woman, showing up in the poorest 
communities in Cleveland, predominantly black if not com- 
pletely, and not once was I turned away, ever. I could not imag- 
ine an African-American reporter showing up on the porch at 
8:30 a.m. in a lot of the suburbs we covered and asking to talk. 

Some reporters embrace this fantasy of how they’re just 
above it all and don’t have to reveal anything about them- 
selves—they’re just out to get the story. Showing up on those 
porches, one of the first things I’d say is, “I’m really sorry for 
your loss. I’m a mother and can’t begin to imagine what you’re 
going through right now.” Part of why I was able to close the 
distance is that I was talking to mothers and I was the single 
mom of two kids myself. But that only takes you so far. 

People who are seldom interviewed can’t believe you want 
to know their opinion. Once they believe you care about what 
they have to say, it’s mind-blowing how much they can trust 
you. That’s a fragile responsibility. In the white, working- 
class neighborhoods, the women particularly couldn’t believe 
that I cared; you’d often get this nervous gigglie—“What, 
you’re writing this down?” 

And with a lot of working-class guys, who chuckled at 
the whole notion of having to answer any questions from a 
woman, I’d go up and introduce myself as Chuck Schultz’s 


People who are seldom 
interviewed can’t believe 
you care about what they 
have to say. 


daughter, daughter of a utility worker, Local 270. And we’d 

start talking. They’d give me a hard time, but I always felt 
comfortable with gruff white men because that was my dad. 
The only way I was going to get in was to be honest about who 

I am. Why would they trust me otherwise? I wouldn’t have 

trusted me. It was my job to give them re~- ~ _ co trust me. 

I did a series in 2002 called “The Burden of Innocence.” 

It was about a man, Michael Green, who'd been in prison for 
13 years for a rape he didn’t commit. I'll never forget when 

Michael’s stepfather looked at me and started shaking his 

head. I said, “What’s the matter, Mr. Mandell?” And he said, 
“I can’t believe you keep coming back here and it isn’t because 

someone’s been killed.” And I looked at him and said, “You 

know, fair criticism, but I’m going to keep coming back, and 

eventually you’re going to believe I’m here for a different 

kind of story.” 
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Rescued Michael Green served 13 years for a rape he didn’t 
commit, until Schultz’s articles helped set him free. 


‘I get tired of the cynicism’ 
The columnist slot opened up as I was working on that story. 
It was the perfect time, because I’m not sure how much lon- 
ger I could have kept reporting about things like Michael 
Green and not having opinions about them. I don’t know 
what I would have done if I hadn’t become a columnist. 

What sort of person would you be if you’re covering the 
economic devastation of a growing part of the country and 
don’t have an opinion about it? I don’t want to be that kind of 
person. I was never a cynic about politics and I think that’s 
because I came from a union background. We knew that only 
in numbers were people like my family, my relatives, going 
to get any power. So you wanted to know politically who was 
against you and who was for you. And I’m a feminist—so how 
could I be completely cynical about politics, when I could 
look at the laws that changed the lives of my gender? I get 
tired of the cynicism. 

I always find it amusing when journalists, particularly 
editors, say, “I never vote, so I’m bias-free.” That seems to 
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be completely depriving yourself of any responsibility as a 
citizen—I don’t get that. Nobody’s objective. We should all 
work hard to know what our biases are so they don’t get in 
the way of our work as journalists. 

It’s interesting that most surveys have shown that report- 
ers tend to be more liberal than their editors. My assumption 
has always been that if you spend a lot of time on the ground 
reporting on the impact of policies, it can radicalize you. I 
met so many people who are doing everything they can to 
get off assistance, are ashamed by it, and all you need to do 
is start talking to those people—my people—to understand 
that these are real people, and they have their own dreams 
and desires. It’s quite moving and sad at the same time to 
see that their expectation was that nobody was ever going 
to ask their opinion. 


Earning the honor 

The best advice I ever got, just before I started writing my 
column, was from my boss at the time, Stuart Warner. He 
said to me, “I want you to write a personal column, too, 
because even if they hate your position on gay marriage or 
abortion rights they’re going to love what you have to say 
as a single mom; they’re going to love how you are about 
your dog.” Some say there’s no place for that on the op-ed 
page, but that’s baloney. If people feel like they know you 
personally and have anything in common with you, then 
the next column that’s on a bigger issue isn’t going to be 
a brawl. Some of my favorite notes are from conservatives 
who say, “I don’t agree with you a lot, but I have to tell you, 
you’re right about underage drinking in the home of parents 
who allow it.” 

The deal is, don’t make your little problem all about you. 
Find a way to draw people in with this story, get them to 
think how they have this in common with you and the big 
picture. It’s so arrogant of us to suggest that we should not 
have to reveal anything about ourselves, that readers are just 
supposed to trust us. I also made a conscious choice: Do you 
want to become a TV celebrity, or devote yourself to the writ- 
ing and reporting? Ifa lot of people know who you are, lucky 
you, but you have to earn that honor every day. 

It’s interesting how newspapers determine who they’re 
supposed to be covering and who’s reading them. Some in 
the newsroom wanted only our e-mail address at the end 
of stories, but I always wanted to have my phone number, 
because I knew thet a lot of the people who read my col- 
umns don’t have computers. And I know that because they 
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called me. My voicemail would hold 90 messages, and it 
would fill regularly. 

What always kept me going were the calls from women 
readers. Often, I could tell they were hoping I wouldn’t pick 
up—they would call after hours and were so nervous about 
giving me their opinion that they had written it out and were 
reading it. I would hear that and I would say to myself, “You 
know what, I really am that woman who’s figured out that I’m 
entitled to give my opinion, and I am lucky to feel this way.” 


Always a journalist 

I left the Plain Dealer in large part because Sherrod was going 
to be back in cycle. I’m a woman with a lot of opinions and a 
significant percentage of my readers never questioned that 
my opinions belonged to me and don’t have to do with my 
husband. But in the newsroom, that was going to become an 
issue again, and I’ve just reached the point where I don’t want 
to waste my energy. And I can be nationally syndicated and 
still write out of Cleveland. Everyone should have these great 
problems, where you get a national forum but are still hav- 
ing to duke it out over whether some people in the industry 
think you should do this because of who you’re married to. 

The biggest shift for me is working on the novel. What 
really pushed me to consider doing it was feeling increasingly 
constricted as a journalist in trying to tell these stories in my 
columns. My mom always told her daughters, all three of us, 

“Don’t marry him until you see how he treats the waitress.” I 

remember when she told me that—it was one of those rare 
moments, like a holiday thing, and Mom would take just 
me, the oldest, out to lunch and somebody was berating the 
waitress. Well, I have a mother character in the novel. You 
can make it play out in a way that people see the origins of 
that advice and they live the consequences of that advice, in 
a way that writing one column about it can’t. 

When you’re writing about the working class, of course 
you don’t want to say, “Now I’m going to tell you about the 
working class.” The point is that working-class lives are simi- 
lar to white-collar lives, except they don’t have money to fix 
things—they don’t have the resources or the connections or 
the education to make life’s major problems go away, which is 
what I’ll be dealing with in the book. It’s fiction, but it’s all true. 

I want to remind reporters that nobody knows their com- 
munity like they do. What I worry about with the cutbacks 
is that what it’s really cutting back is the confidence of the 
reporters. But that’s something reporters can be in control of: 
You decided to be a journalist for a reason, and that reason 
still exists. You want to tell the stories of people that other- 
wise nobody would ever know about. You could change lives 
if you write about them. And you're also letting everyone else 
know that we have more in common than we want to think. 

We're getting so beaten up in our profession, but that’s 
not who we are. Ambition is contagious and good journal- 
ism begets good journalism. There’s that quote from Lucille 
Clifton, which I still have taped to my computer: “What they 
call you is one thing, what you answer to is sometiiing else.” 
They can call me a senator’s wife until their hair falls out. I’m 
a journalist. That’s what I do. That’s who I am. csr 
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SECOND READ 


The auteurs’ caretaker 


Penelope Gilliatt didn’t care about movies as much as 
she cared about the people who made them 


BY BETHLEHEM SHOALS 


n 1968, New Yorker editor William Shawn decided to start taking the movies 

seriously. Up to that point, the magazine’s film critics, men like Brendan Gill 

and John McNulty, had always thought themselves better than their beat; 
their work evincing amused detachment from the vulgar entertainments that 
sated the grubby masses. In a 1946 essay called “The Country of the Blind,” New 
Yorker super-critic Wolcott Gibbs, a man of the theater, asserted that “the cinema 
resists rational criticism almost as firmly as a six-day bicycle race, or perhaps love.” 
Shawn, who realized that cinema had long ago gained respectability, thought it 
now merited the same sort of close attention as theater or fiction—and realized 
that existing personnel weren’t up to the task. 

His first hire was Penelope Gilliatt, a British novelist and playwright who 
considered film every bit the artistic equal of, well, herself. Though she had been 
writing about film for The Observer in London, Gilliatt never really considered 
herself a critic, a reporter, or even a journalist. Instead, she saw her nonfiction 
output as an extension of her more creative work, and in her 12 years on staff at 
The New Yorker, she penned a steady stream of keenly drawn profiles and reviews 
that blurred the line between the two, often abstracting the form altogether. Gil- 
liatt’s prose is allusive, her observations at once breathtaking and unmoored. She 
cared little for robust analysis, or literal transcription of quotes, or banal factual- 
ity. Penelope Gilliatt treated criticism like literature, and if she didn’t always hit 
her mark, at least she had her reasons. 

Today, Gilliatt, if she is known at all, is known for her downfall. Almost from 
the time she arrived at The New Yorker, Gilliatt was hampered by alcoholism. It 
affected her work; Shawn covered for her. In 1979, she was disgraced by a plagia- 
rism scandal when she swiped a large chunk of the Nation’s profile of Graham 
Greene. That marked the end of her time on The New Yorker staff, though Shawn 
did throw her an assignment now and then. This makes for a sad, even pathetic, 
biography, at odds with the refinement and hauteur that characterized her writ- 
ing. Disgraced and increasingly ineffectual, Gilliatt puttered along writing fiction 
until her drinking killed her in 1993, at age 61. 

But her work shines as a model of a lost genre of film writing—the evocative, 
intelligent personality piece, less concerned with passing judgment on a movie 
than with understanding its maker. In much of her 1980’s anthology Three-Quarter 
Face: Reports and Reflections, long out of print, Cilliatt isn’t that interested in great 
works, but rather, with the people behind them; the profiles and reviews con- 
tained therein are tools with which to magnify the workings of the creative mind. 
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The pieces collected in Three-Quarter 
Face span 1966 to 1979, as America was 
recovering from revolution and film still 
processing its own anti-authoritarian 
upheaval. Gilliatt, mannerly and aloof 
in the best British tradition but with a 
touch of mysticism, preferred foreign 
fare and exalted genius; she subscribed 
to auteur theory and then some, as if 
doubling down against the more anar- 
chic, untoward directions that American 
film was taking—spurred on, notably, by 
Pauline Kael, her contemporary at The 
New Yorker (the two women alternated 
six-month stints as the magazine’s chief 
reviewer). More than once, she writes 
approvingly of directors who edit in 
their heads while shooting a film; priz- 
ing an economy of effort, never shooting 
more than they need to, because they 
already know where they’re going with 
it. Beginning with a profile of Luis Bu- 
fuel and ending with a series of reviews 
of films by Rainer Werner Fassbinder, 
Three-Quarter Face offers a gallery of 
artists in full control of their medium 
depicted by someone who was in full 
control of hers. 

If read unsympathetically, Gilliatt can 
come off as an especially sophisticated 
lightweight; an inveterate namedrop- 
per and hobnobber, eager to let her ac- 
complished subjects know that she is 
one of them. (Her screenplay for Sun- 
day, Bloody Sunday was nominated for 
an Oscar in 1972, and you get the sense 
that she never let anyone forget it.) Gil- 
liatt was sometimes criticized for get- 
ting too close to her subjects, and the 
showy intimacy of her writing and re- 
porting may grate on those who prefer 
their journalism impartial or adversarial. 
But we shouldn’t mistake it for fluff. No- 
body understands artists like other art- 
ists, and there is art to be made in this 
mutual understanding. 

The book’s title refers to Gilliatt’s 
journalistic approach, as articulated 
in her introductory essay. “The face is 
three-quarter turned to us in leisure 
and in friendship,” she writes. “But a 
vital quarter is always inexplicable ex- 
cept through paying attention to aman 
or woman’s talk, small-talk, gestures, 
way of living, choice of intimates, pro- 
fessional endeavors.” Gilliatt thought 
that a mixture of journalistic obser- 
vation and novelistic reflection could 
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Gilliatt can seem smug and unbearable 
at times, but the way she goes about 
drawing characters—at once stark and 
impressionistic—makes her profiles 
read fresh, even today. 


unlock something secret and profound 

about the nature of creative genius. If 
James Agee appointed himself cinema’s 

prophet, Gilliatt volunteered herself as 

the caretaker of its auteurs. “The point 

ofa profile is to record exact expressions 

of focused and very particular minds,” 
she once wrote. She was referring to 

her subjects, but she might as well have 

been talking about herself. 


GILLIATT WAS BORN IN LONDON IN 1932 
and raised in Northumberland, where 
her father was the director of the BBC 
in the North East region from 1938 to 
1941. At 14, frustrated by her parents’ 
separation, Gilliatt claims to have run 
off to America, on a freighter ticket she 
funded in part by selling scripts to the 
BBC. Both of her parents thought she 
was with the other. Gilliatt attended 
Queen’s College in London and then 
earned a scholarship to Vermont’s Ben- 
nington College. She worked an office 
job in New York until winning a writing 
contest conducted by the British edi- 
tion of Vogue and returning to London, 
where she eventually became an editor 
at the magazine. In 1961, Gilliatt began 
writing about film for The Observer. She 
published her first novel, One by One, in 
1965; the book later served as source ma- 
terial for Sunday, Bloody Sunday. 
Following the collapse of her second 
marriage, to the playwright John Os- 
borne, Gilliatt relocated to New York 
right as William Shawn was doubling 
down on the New Yorker’s efforts at 
cultural criticism. The arrival of Kael 
soon thereafter—another woman, and 
another truly idiosyncratic writer—said 
something about just whai radical ter- 
rain Shawn felt cinema to be. The two 
frequently disagreed, and could not 
have been more different, stylistically 
and ideologically. Shawn had a nearly 
adversarial relationship with Kael; he 


was over-protective, even indulgent, 
with Gilliatt. Kael sometimes wrote as 
if she were making up the medium on 
the fly. Gilliatt was not only a true be- 
liever in the European canon, she prized 
the sort of access and elitism that was 
completely at odds with Kael’s sensi- 
bilities. Kael wanted to convince you 
of things. Gilliatt took it as a given that 
certain people, places, and things were 
worth discussing, and wrote as if the 
reader ought to share those assumptions. 

This assumed consent can make 
much of her writing feel somehow en- 
coded, insular. Her point of view may be 
somewhat fussy, and she can seem smug 
and unbearable at times (“Jean Renoir 
said something of this sort to me in 
Paris when we were shopping for gigot 
of lamb”), but the way she goes about 
drawing characters—at once stark and 
impressionistic—makes her profiles read 
fresh, even today. 

You can’t appreciate Gilliatt without 
understanding the way she worked. For 
one thing, she thought a writer had to 
be almost unhealthily obsessed with her 
subject in order for the profile to be any 
good. “Impossible to write adequately 
of anyone who doesn’t haunt the writ- 
er’s thought,” she wrote. “It is a joyful 
affair to report accurately on the inner 
vernacular of someone whose work and 
character one cherishes.” And that “in- 
ner vernacular” couldn’t always be cap- 
tured by traditional journalistic means: 
though Gilliatt would spend great spans 
of time reporting her stories, she felt 
strongly that note-taking had limited 
value and admitted that she took liber- 
ties with her subjects’ quotes. 

In the introduction to Three- Quarter 
Face, she describes profiling and review- 
ing as a “fictional process,” an unfortu- 
nate choice of words given her later pro- 
fessional difficulties. Nevertheless, it’s a 
valuable insight into why good reporting 
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alone doesn’t always make for a compel- 
ling story. A reporter’s notebook can be 
filled with facts and figures; but unless 
some effort is made to squeeze mean- 
ing out of those details, and the author 
is willing to take an interpretive risk, no 
amount of research will make the story 
land. This doesn’t mean interpreting 
wildly for the sake of effect, or forcing 
connections where they don’t necessar- 
ily exist, but rather taking note of ges- 
tures, phrases, and other stray details 
that, in themselves, say something larger 
about the subject. The fiction writer cre- 
ates characters entirely, and this level 
of control allows the author the fine- 
grained detail that the journalist can’t 
always muster. 

The collection’s first piece, a 1977 
profile of Bufiuel, shows Gilliatt’s phi- 
losophy at work. It begins abruptly, as 
if the reader were interrupting a pri- 
vate conversation between the direc- 
tor and Gilliatt. He wants her opinion 
on aging, but the subject is dropped al- 
most immediately. We then learn that 
the two of them are in Seville, on set. 
Bufiuel is shooting in his home country 
for the first time since 1969. He remi- 


nisces about history. Gilliatt muses on 
Buiiuel’s archetypal characters. She tells 
him he looks like he’s dreaming, then 
tells a funny story about Bufiuel and a 
taxi cab. The piece is sometimes hurried, 
sometimes extravagantly slow. Later: 


He gets up and walks off, and comes 
back with an orange for me, picked 
from a tree. “You weren’t lonely?” he 
says. 

“I was thinking.” 

“Film is the complement of conver- 
sation. As a cat is. I keep a cat in the 
half-open drawer of my workroom 
in Mexico. Many a tale we have spun 
together. Insects are one thing, cats 
another.” 

We go on talking, and then he 
abruptly gets up and asks me to for- 
give him if he has a siesta. As he says 
this, straight-backed, leaning forward 
from the hips, he looks like a sail in 
the wind. 


Yes, Bufiuel is on display, but Gilliatt 
is, too. Or, to put it another way, Gilliatt 
isn’t there to translate or provide order. 
She is part of the creative ferment even 
as she tries to articulate it for an audi- 
ence. This technique—this sense of jour- 


nalist and subject working in tandem— 
can certainly be abused; one might argue 

that Gilliatt’s work occasionally strays 

too far in this direction. But it also gives 

her best pieces a real sense of presence, 
whether she’s profiling a director or re- 
viewing a film. 

Her first profile of Jean-Luc Go- 
dard is like a staring contest between 
two master aphorists, in their interac- 
tions and then in her interpretation of 
his films. Three-Quarter Face features 
three pieces on Godard, and they are 
possibly less helpful than more straight- 
forward stories; you don’t learn anything 
about the brand of socks Godard wears, 
or what he thinks about his leading la- 
dies. Rather than presenting her own 
impression of Godard, Gilliatt seems to 
try very hard to capture Godard’s im- 
pression of himself. This makes for a 
piece that is at once instinctual and col- 
laborative; a wholly accurate portrait of 
an elusive subject. Gilliatt doesn’t sim- 
ply tell us that Godard is mysterious, or 
show that he is. She creates an air of 
mystery around him: 


[Godard] has a cleft chin, good hands, 
and a wary look of being about to 
spring away from dangerous situa- 
tions. His expression is less implaca- 
ble than he probably imagines, this pe- 
culiarly convivial and questing hermit. 
His friends (“I have very few friends,” 
he asserts firmly, in a typical style of 
testing intimacy by keeping it at bay) 
tend to say of him fondly that he is im- 
possible. His medium is not violence, 
and they know it. 


Gilliatt may understand Godard, but 
she has no interest in unpacking his rid- 
dles. Instead, she responds in kind, of- 
fering up journalism that makes no ef- 
fort at what she might derisively refer 
to as “translation.” After being reminded 
that Gilliatt is profiling one of the day’s 
most celebrated filmmakers, the piece 
again retreats: 


He seenis to despair of himself daily. 
He presents himself as being severe. 
But he will make dead-eyed conces- 
sions to funny truths, as his friends 
and allies find. He tries very hard to 
laugh, but he has a sense of the ludi- 
crous which equals his capacity for 
being bored. He also owns up to the 
pressure of feelings which is charac- 
teristic of his piercing company. 


Gilliatt has pulled from their encoun- 
ter enough material to masterfully evoke 
the enigmatic filmmaker. She would ar- 
gue that the creative world does not re- 
veal itself in an orderly fashion, nor does 
life unfold this way. Prose like hers, then, 
is both more alive and truer to life. 

The net effect, though, depends on 
her subject. Vladimir Nabokov is at 
once insistent and peripatetic, another 
mood that Gilliatt conveys with ease. 
When she spends time with Nabokov, 
the resulting piece is unsettled, a rat- 
tling chain of details that complement 
the author’s cranky, somewhat florid, 
personality. The on-set moments with 
Bufiuel capture both the direct-~’s 
meditative air and the flurry of acti,..y 
around the shoot. She is more neutral 
when profiling Henri Langlois, the di- 
rector of the Cinémathéque Frangaise, 
a figure she admires but whose life’s 
work—obsessively collecting, preserv- 
ing, and archiving film—depends on a 
kind of forthright wonder that Gilliatt 
can observe but never quite muster her- 
self. Gilliatt worked best with charac- 
ters whom she might have created on 
her own; characters who came from the 
world she inhabited, and thus could suf- 
ficiently understand. These are the lim- 
its of a journalism based on the author’s 
imagination. 

The 30-some pages devoted to 
Woody Allen and Diane Keaton show 
what happens when Gilliatt is miles 
out of her comfort zone. Gilliatt just 
doesn’t get Allen. She certainly tries; 
you can practically feel her working. 
She lunges, stabs, and, on the whole, 
ends up with a far more concrete por- 
trait than usual. In “Guilty, with an Ex- 
planation: Woody Allen,” the deductive 
powers that served her so well with 
Godard yield claptrap, the sort of thing 
Allen would have spoofed in Love and 
Death—which, incidentally, she loves 
for its engagement with Big Questions, 
rather than realizing the movie is about 
making a mockery of these questions to 
begin with. Allen struggles with pigeons, 
complains about kitchen gadgets, and 
keeps up his French lessons even though 
he doesn’t have time for them. Some- 
how, Gilliatt fails to make these details 
comes across as true to Allen’s charac- 
ter. Most notably, despite Allen’s quip 
that he sees himself “as a Jewish uncle 
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at some event,” Gilliatt fails to pick up 

on this most essential quality of a man 

who, until fairly recently, based his en- 
tire career on reclaiming and subvert- 
ing Jewish stereotypes. Maybe Gilliatt 
is just being decorous, but it’s hard not 
to feel embarrassed for her when she 

remarks that, “The nose strikes him as 

a particularly doubtful feature, hovering 
always on the edge of farce, and pos- 
sibly more acceptable when flattened 

out by asteamroller into a large piece of 
leather, as it is in ‘Sleeper;” and fails to 
follow it up with anything about Allen’s 
self-hating-Jew shtick. A Woody Allen 
who hates his nose without yielding a 
punchline is unrecognizable. 


WHAT MAKES THE WOODY ALLEN BLIND 

spot so remarkable is that “Her Own Best 

Disputant: Diane Keaton” is perhaps the 

sharpest read of all. Keaton, along with 

Jeanne Moreau and Lina Wertmuller, 
is one of only three women addressed 

in the collection. Gilliatt’s appreciation 

for Keaton is genuine and unaffected in 

a way that little else in Three-Quarter 
Face is. And even if Gilliatt doesn’t go 

out of her way to spotlight women, she 

seems to realize that Keaton, unlike the 

others, needs her help to be taken seri- 
ously: “Her prodigious comic gifts are 

sometimes hidden. She tends to hoard 

these gifts, as if she were an impostor 
guest at a banquet tucking away food 

for friends under the challenging eyes of 
a portly butler, or as if her talent might 
run out in some world energy crisis.” Gil- 
liatt also lets Keaton speak for herself 
more than almost any other subject in 

Three-Quarter Face, as if to counteract 
the Annie Hall-derived idea of her as a 
ditz. It’s the lone piece in Three-Quarter 
Face that resembles advocacy, and one 

wonders if Gilliatt’s foray in American 

popular cinema is intended as some sort 
of rescue mission. 


NEXT TO HER PROFILES, GILLIATT’S RE- 
views are sketches, kernels for some- 
thing bigger. And indeed, they offered 
her far less raw material to work with. 
Her reviews of Hitchcock’s films seem to 
grasp at the characterization offered by 
her profile; the write-up of Peter Davis’s 
Vietnam documentary Hearts and Minds 
is almost perfunctory, as if it lacked the 
necessary spark to bring Gilliatt to life 
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Gilliatt was a woman of the canon. She 
was set in her ways and tastes, and 

one gets the sense that the crippling 
loneliness of her later years was part of 
this same pathology. 


(or maybe shake her out of a stupor). 
One notable exception is her review of 
Fellini’s Amacord, which reads rather 

like a novelist incorporating a screen- 
ing into her work—perhaps even of an 

invented film. It’s description and reflec- 
tion in no particular order, seemingly in 

search of a context. In the manifesto- 
like introduction of Three-Quarter Face, 
she explains that she treats her reviews 

as “essays about the works that most 

precisely reflect the creator’s intelli- 
gence.” In other words, traditional re- 
views barely scratch the surface of what 

matters about films—namely, the people 

behind them. “Analysis tends to be bar- 
ren and overweening: it thinks itself the 

master of the thing criticized, not its ser- 
vant,” Gilliatt wrote. “Such writing ties 

the English language into granny-knots. 
It forbids sentences that seek and anec- 
dotes that expand.” 

This somewhat unusual notion—that 
a critic ought to defer to greatness—is, 
in its own way, highly personal. It also, 
even more than the seductiveness of 
fiction, or the limits of her imagina- 
tion, captures Gilliatt’s weakness as a 
writer and journalist. There’s some- 
thing complacent about a film writer 
who only wants to engage that which 
she already knows and is comfortable 
with. Kael swung wildly at every new 
film down the pike, sometimes whiffing, 
sometimes connecting, but always step- 
ping up to bat. Gilliatt was a woman of 
the canon. She was set in her ways and 
tastes, and one gets the sense that the 
crippling loneliness of her later years 
was part of this same pathology. 

In a way, her criticism is a study in 
limits. Her sentences are fragmentary 
but polished; her reporting is alternately 
loose and specific. By its very nature, her 
journalistic framework—her unbroken 
focus on that which is concealed, maybe 
unknowable—prizes the educated guess’ 


over the verifiable fact. But to criticize 

Gilliatt for what she couldn’t do, or the 

poor example she sets if taken too liter- 
ally, is to ignore what makes her worth 

rereading. She is a writer who sees fic- 
tion and profile as two sides of the same 

act, and she appeals directly to the “fugi- 
tive insights and heed” of fiction as per- 
haps the best way to tell an ultimately 

true story. 

Gilliatt wasn’t the first person to 
make this turn; Tom Wolfe and much 
of the New Journalism tried to reverse 
these polarities. Gilliatt stands apart in 
her refusal to fall back on storytelling. 
She was concerned solely with evoca- 
tion, with capturing moods and mo- 
ments as clearly as possible. “It’s so 
interesting and thrilling to enter into 
the temperament of a fine picture,” she 
once said. “I strive for evocative criti- 
cism rather than judgmental criticism: 
to make one feel ‘Gosh, that’s the way it 
felt to be at that particular film on that 
particular day in that particular theater 
with that particular person’ And I don’t 
mean whispering in the dark.” When 
fully realized, this method opens up the 
subject in a way that narrative simply 
never can. In many ways, it is more true 
to life, with its seemingly random move- 
ment and bits of information, than any- 
thing written by Wolfe and his cohort. 

“. form of journalism that captures 
the world unfolding, that tackles impor- 
tant subjects by means of obscure ut- 
terances, seems very much in line with 
the ways that Twitter or Tumblr can be 
used as a means of reporting, commen- 
tary, or, yes, profile writing. Thousands 
of opaque, self-serving fragments can 
be stitched into a resonant, evocative 
whole. Our finest vagaries can be a valid 
instrument for recording the truth. cur 


BETHLEHEM SHOALS is the author of two 
books and an editor at The Classical. 











Why Kael is good for you 
It’s time to defend a critic’s ‘contrarian’ viewpoint 


BY ARMOND WHITE 


LAST FALL, THE NEW YORKER PUBLISHED A LONG FEATURE ON THE LIFE AND 
legacy of Pauline Kael, the most celebrated and distinguished arts critic in the 
magazine’s history. The piece, by Nathan Heller, ran under a headline that shocked 
me when I read it: “Pauline Kael, Film Critic, Contrarian.” “Contrarian” is also the 
brickbat regularly cast at me by bloggers and media pundits who can’t understand 
why one film critic’s reviews are different from all the others. It’s a derisive, belit- 
tling term, and my surprise at seeing it applied to Kael was doubled when I noticed 
that several other modern critics seemed to agree that it described her perfectly. 

On the occasion of two recently published books, Pauline Kael: A Life in the 
Dark, a biography by Brian Kellow, and The Age of Movies, a compilation of her 
writing edited by Sanford Schwartz from the Library of America, the au courant 
term “contrarian,” used as a subhead, indicates a new attempt to understand Kael’s 
reputation. Though subsequently dropped from The New Yorker piece’s online ver- 
sion, “contrarian” was picked up and repeated as a meme in numerous pieces about 
Heller’s article, from National Public Radio to The Huffington Post to The American 
Spectator. During the late 1960s-70s peak of Kael’s career, her willingness to talk 
back to other reviewers and refute highly promoted Hollywood releases as well 
as art-house favorites was both captivating and controversial. She brought a wider 
readership to The New Yorker, increased the public’s appreciation of film criticism, 
and changed the terms of film reviewing, even while raising the ire of those who 
objected to her lively passion. 

All these years later, the new attacks disguised as book notices strongly suggest 
that professional attitudes toward criticism have changed drastically. Since the 
advent of the Internet and the rise of review aggregators like Rotten Tomatoes, the 
illusion of consensus opinion now dominates the culture’s perception of criticism. 
Individual critics’ voices matter less than the roar of the crowd, which judges films 
as “fresh” or “rotten” and drowns out anyone who begs to differ. Outlying critics 
are isolated and deprecated, their deviations from the consensus seen as proof of 
their eccentricity or ineptitude. As an icon of mainstream critical influence, and 
as someone who had little use for group hugs, Kael’s independent stance presents 
areal challenge to the current critical order. 

Addressing this change is more urgent than simply championing Kael; it’s a 
matter of defending the endangered voice of independent criticism that Kael 
represented so well. Now is a good time to redefine “contrarian” as autonomous, 
uncoerced journalism. Kael’s writing—and the new, ongoing controversy she en- 
genders—makes this absolutely necessary. 


Among journalists who once aspired 
to being film critics—in the years before 
the Internet made the job easy and un- 
specialized—Pauline Kael was admiired 
for the unprecedented latitude she was 
granted during her 23 years at The New 
Yorker. (She got away with flouting New 
Yorker tradition as “that horrible debo- 
nair style which was once the gentle- 
man-critic’s specialty. They were so 
superior to the subject that they never 
dealt with it.”) Her writing was a bea- 
con—eloquent, witty, learned, but above 
all personal, identifiably the perspec- 
tive of someone who felt deeply about 
the subject at hand, but who thought 
about it deeply, too. Kael was inspiring 
to read and to emulate because she made 
movie reviewing more than a frivolous 
species of journalism. She gave it vital- 
ity in ways that made arts journalism 
seem to matter. 

The renown that resulted saw Kael 
make network television talk-show ap- 
pearances just like such “serious” writ- 
ers as Norman Mailer, George Plimpton, 
and Gore Vidal—at the time an unfa- 
miliar honor for a mere film critic. She 
enjoyed additional prominence when 
her lengthy panegyrics on Last Tango 
in Paris, The Long Goodbye, Thieves Like 
Us, and Invasion of the Body Snatchers 
appeared as full-length reprints in ad- 
vertisements in The New York Times. 
Aspiring critics especially noticed 
her editorial autonomy. Kael’s weekly 
2,000-to-3,000-word reviews gave her 
thoughts breathing room, and seemed 
to indicate that film criticism itself had 
attained unusual distinction. 

Kael elevated reviewing from the 
low function of “consumer advice,” a 
designation that inherently limited the 
form’s literary potential, and one that 
automatically implied film was nothing 
more than commercial product. Today, 
the profession’s stature has changed. 
Box-office stats are foregrounded in the 
media. Filmgoers increasingly gauge a 
movie’s worth based on its aggregate rat- 
ing, as individual critics grow less and 
less important. Indeed, many newspa- 
pers no longer employ their own critics, 
instead running syndicated material or 
capsule synopses. Reviews have shrunk, 
and so has Kael’s reputation. Her 13 
books (published collections and com- 
pilations) have been out of print until 
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recently. The biography and new com- 
pendium suggest a recovery, yet negative 
press reactions seem to take it all back. 

Certainly, Kael had her critics at 
the time she was writing. Renata Adler, 
Kael’s most vehement detractor, pub- 
lished her own review collection titled 
A Year in the Dark (long out of print) 
before slipping the shiv to Kael with 
an infamous essay called “The Perils of 
Pauline,” a literary assassination which 
appeared in a 1980 issue of The New York 
Review of Books. Adler’s highbrow cri 
de coeur reduced Kael’s populist meth- 
odology to “quirks, mannerism, in par- 
ticular a certain compulsive and joyless 
naughtiness.” Her ultimate salvo ridi- 
culed Kael’s writing as “jarringly, piece 
by piece, line by line, and without inter- 
ruption, worthless.” This was meaner 
than wounding. It was intended to be 
corrective, a reproof of Kael’s influence. 
Adler’s refutation has evidently returned 
to contemporary journalism. 

In articles about the Kellow and 
Schwartz tomes, Kael’s self-confident 
criticism has been disparaged as an ec- 
centricity of her character, proposing 
that her style and approach are out of 
touch with contemporary thinking. Ina 
piece on The New Yorker’s website, Rich- 
ard Brody negatively pointed out Kael’s 
divergence from conventional wisdom 
and now-accepted opinion. Harsher in- 
vective came in The New York Times: 
First-string critics Manohla Dargis and 
A.O. Scott lobbed Kael back and forth, 
complaining about her lack of a theo- 
retical system, knocking her “hyper- 
ventilated” prose. Even Frank Rich’s 
Times Book Review piece, “Roaring at 
the Screen with Pauline Kael,” ended 
with an unmistakable smackdown: “A 
fierce skeptic of all dogmas (including 
religion, feminism and liberalism) who 
made her name in part by knocking [An- 
drew] Sarris for promoting the auteur 
theory, Kael didn’t recognize that she 
had morphed into a dogmatic auteurist 
in her own right—lauding her pet direc- 
tors no matter what.” The “no matter 
what” is infuriating, since it deliberately 
ignores Kael’s explicitly argued efforts 
to describe the content of a movie she 
liked or the methods of a director—be it 
Altman or DePalma or Spielberg—that 
she (frequently though never uncriti- 
cally) praised. 
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‘Without a few 
independent critics, 
there’s nothing 
between the public 
and the advertisers.’ 


Rich and the others show little re- 
gard for the endeavor of Kael’s criticism 
or its complex content. They proclaim 
that she was influential but spend lit- 
tle time explaining why. Her criticism 
combined immediate personal response 
with informed intellectual analysis; her 
direct, opinionated prose style thrilled 
some, intimidated others, and causes 
violent reactions to this day. She also 
wrote remarkable industry assessments 
that merged business acumen with so- 
ciological scrutiny—not just in “Notes on 
Heart and Mind” but also her prescient 

“On the Future of Movies” and “Why Are 
Movies So Bad? Or The Numbers.” This 
sort of industrywide macro-criticism is 
rarely found these days, when the bad- 
ness and shallowness and pandering 
nature of most Hollywood fare is joked 
about or goes unnoticed. 

In today’s culture, journalism’s col- 
lusion with the entertainment indus- 
try has come to be expected. Post-Kael 
publications like Premiere Magazine, 
Movieline, and Entertainment Weekly 
have created a gushy, starstruck culture 
where hype and reviewing are insepa- 
rable. Today, mainstream entertainment 
journalism is so hand-in-glove with Hol- 
lywood in terms of what is and is not 
worth praise and attention—so tied up 
with promotional campaigns and fan- 
boy fervor—that journalists are bewil- 
dered and suspicious when they encoun- 
ter someone who consistently deviates 
from that consensus. Audiences these 
days seem to want to be validated in 
their own opinions, and take personal 
offense to critics who do not oblige. 

Considering that hype, from advertis- 
ing pages to review pages, is perceived 
as the only way to respond to popular 
art, perhaps Kael’s most radical maxim 
comes from her 1970 piece “Notes on 
Heart and Mind,” when she averred: 
“Without a few independent critics, 


there’s nothing between the public and 

the advertisers.” That notion seems per- 
verse today, when criticism occupies a 

different, more indulgent position in 

the culture. 

Far from being an impartial adjective, 

“contrarian” implies the enmity normally 
connoted by the terms “gadfly” or “cur- 
mudgeon.” It also suggests that there is a 
standard, established method of review- 
ing that should not be challenged. Read- 
ers have come to expect front-page raves 
for summer blockbusters, stories about 
box-office returns, and endless awards- 
season blather, even though these ap- 
proaches trivialize the concept of jour- 
nalistic criticism. The same groveling 
does not occur in coverage of music, the 
fine arts, or architecture. 

Mainstream criticism today misses 
an authoritative voice that can demol- 
ish sacred cows and build a case for un- 
appreciated artists—or, maybe to put it 
another way, a critic who is respected 
rather than scorned for his or her id- 
iosyncratic tastes. Attaching the con- 
trarian label to Kael suggests a willful 
attempt to dismiss her judgments and 
criticisms as arbitrary; different just for 
the sake of being different. And in so do- 
ing, the reviewers avoid having to grap- 
ple with what she actually represented. 

By concentrating on Kael’s fortuitous 
career path and her slangy wordplay, re- 
viewers ignore her critical philosophy. 

“The new tendency is to write apprecia- 
tively at the highest possible pitch, as if 
the reviewer had no scale of values but 
only a hearsay knowledge of the peaks,” 
she wrote. “And everything he likes be- 
comes a new peak.” Unafraid of the sta- 
tus quo, Kael called out the prevailing 
dangers: “[Film] executives don’t un- 
derstand what criticism is; they want it 
to be an extension of their advertising 
departments. They want moviegoers to 
be uninformed and without memory, so 
they can be happy consumers.” 

More than 40 years later, those words 
still define where we as journalists stand, 
what we should be wary of, and the prin- 
ciples that make a “contrarian” journal- 
ist a heroine. cur 





ARMOND WHITE, the editor of CityArts, was 
three times chairman of the New York Film 
Critics Circle. His most recent book is Keep 
Moving: The Michael Jacksen Chronicles 
(2009). 
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“Never in the fifty years that 
| have been in or around the 
news business have | read 
a better record of a historic 
event than this.” 


—REESE SCHONFELD 
FOUNDING PRESIDENT, CNN 


“A searing document, one of the most revealing chronicles 
of the war yet published. It is as though correspondents are 
talking late into the night, trying to explain what it was like, 
what sights and smells haunt them, what they’re proud of 
and what they regret, what they saw coming and what they 
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didn’t.” 


A new history of the Iraq war and the way 

it was reported—including contributions from 
over forty international reporters, photographers, 
translators, editors and stringers. Rich with 
anecdote and illustrated with color photographs— 
including many never before published in U.S. 
newspapers—REPORTING IRAQ is a major event. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Your Black Muslim History 


A new book tackles issues larger than one murdered reporter 


BY JESS MOWRY 


IT’S SAID THAT THE DEVIL IS IN THE 
details, and experienced writers would 
agree that the tiniest details can make or 
break a story. This may tempt authors 
to emphasize or embellish aspects of a 
story that reinforce a theme; to pres- 
ent the facts in a way that fits the frame. 

One may receive impressions of this 
in the first 40 pages of Killing The Mes- 
senger, Thomas Peele’s new book about ideology, murder, and journalism, set pri- 
marily in Oakland, CA. For instance, one may wonder why the author, who in the 
first paragraph of the introduction describes Oakland as “little more than a place I 
passed through to get anywhere,” should choose to inform readers that Oakland’s 
Lake Merritt “had been created from a drained swamp in the 1860s,” or at low tide 
the area where the lake drains into the San Francisco Bay (actually the Oakland 
Estuary) “reeked of rotting mussels ripped open by hungry gulls.” 

He might have said that Lake Merritt is the largest saltwater lake located within 
an urban area and is quite picturesque. And what could be more natural than 
seagulls feeding on mussels? But, of course, he was trying for gritty atmosphere; 
just as one could add grit to San Francisco’s image by mentioning that much of the 
riprap around its Aquatic Park is composed of old tombstones leftover when the 
city moved most of its graveyards to Colma in the early 20th century. 

Likewise, the author repeatedly describes the neighborhood around the (for- 
mer) Your Black Muslim Bakery on San Pablo Avenue, home base for the semi-legit 
organization that this book is about, as being the “North Oakland ghetto.” This 
reviewer, having frequented this bakery for fish sandwiches, and who still passes 
through the neighborhood at least once a week, can attest that while it’s not one 
of Oakland’s upscale communities, it’s far from a ghetto. Nor did this reviewer 
ever find the bakery’s staff anything less than pleasant, neat, clean, or observe 
the “compound” being guarded by “thugs in bow ties” or “the frenzied pit bull 
and mastiffs,” though that would have certainly been wise at night, and many area 
businesses take similar precautions. 

None of which is to say that this reviewer admired the Black Muslims or agreed 
with their doctrine—though the sandwiches were killer—but rather to note that 
the deployment of superfluous details, especially when one already has an iron- 
clad case, may undermine one’s credibility. 


Killing the Messenger: 

A Story of Radical Faith, Racism’s 
Backlash, and the Assassination 
of a Journalist 

By Thomas Peele 

The Crown Publishing Group 

441 pages, $26 
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Earning readers’ trust is especially 
important when an author is writing 
about black people, who are so accus- 
tomed to being misrepresented and 
negatively portrayed that many auto- 
matically distrust or outrightly dismiss 
anything written about them, especially 
by anon-black author. It is therefore un- 
fortunate that the first three chapters of 
Killing The Messenger appear as if Peele 
was trying too hard to set his stage. 

While Part One of this book, open- 
ing with the August 2, 2007 gangstuh- 
style murder of Chauncey Bailey, an 
Oakland Post editor who was working 
on a story about Your Black Muslim 
Bakery, abounds with descriptions of 
thugs, thuggery, and Dashiell Hammett- 
meets-Boyz n the Hood atmosphere, one 
quickly forgives Peele when he settles 
down to solid journalistic writing, es- 
pecially since Peele was a principal in 
the Chauncey Bailey Project, an ad hoc 
group of journalists dedicated to report- 
ing the circumstances of Bailey’s death. 

Though the hook is the murder of 
Bailey, an undistinguished journalist 
whose article, Peele notes, would proba- 
bly not have been very good, Bailey is ac- 
tually a minor character. The real story 
is about the Black Muslims, and particu- 
larly the Oakland-based Bey family. For 
decades, Peele reports, the Beys used 
their health-food bakery as a front for 
criminal activity, operating largely un- 
touched by police. (The bakery’s founder, 
Yusuf Ali Bey, actually ran for mayor of 
Oakland in 1994.) It was only when the 
erratic, overmatched Yusuf Bey IV as- 
sumed control in 2005 that everything 
began to crumble. 

With exceptions noted and forgiven, 
Killing The Messenger is a very well- 
written and thoroughly researched 
book; this becomes apparent as one 
gets deeper into it. Like James A. Mi- 
chener, Peele begins at the roots of his 
subject, in this case a man named Wal- 
lace Dodd Ford, a.k.a. Walli Dodd Fard 
(and many other aliases), who filled out 
a draft card on June 5, 1917, stating his 
birthplace as Shinka, Afghanistan, his 
birth date as February 26, 1893, and his 
race as “Caus” (presumably an abbrevia- 
tion of Caucasian). This is ironic, since 
he was the co-founder of what would 
become the Black Muslim faith, after 
teaming up with a spiritual charlatan 
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Collateral damage Chauncey Bailey, far right, was murdered in 2007 while at 
work on a story about Your Black Muslim Bakery. 


who styled himself Noble Drew Ali 
from Morocco, though he was reputedly 
born Timothy Drew from North Caro- 
lina. (Peele makes clear that the Black 
Muslim “faith” is Islamic in name only, 
just as the Ku Klux Klan bills itself as a 
Christian organization.) 

The book, backed up by 74 pages 
of acknowledgments, notes, and bib- 
liography, traces the history not only 
of the group itself, which was based 
upon “Tricknology” (a term coined by 
its founders to describe the misinfor- 
mation and outright lies foisted upon 
black people by whites to keep them 
confused and disunited), but also the 
individual histories of the principal men 
involved. Unlike the Black Panther Party, 
which had its roots in Oakland and was 
for the most part purely political, the 
Black Muslims cloaked their militancy 
in pseudo-religion, encouraging vio- 
lence not only in their brainwashed be- 
lievers but also providing a justification 
to those who simply wanted to act out 
their hatred by killing. Peele brings vital 
historical context to the contemporary 
aspects of his tale: the establishment 
of the Bey family in Oakland, the rise 
and fall of Your Black Muslim Bakery, 
and the eventual murder of Chauncey 
Bailey—a foolish, arrogant, and typically 
thuggish act, which, rather than remov- 
ing a perceived threat to the organiza- 
tion, actually brought it down. 


As he does for virtually all the dra- 
matis personae in this book, Peele of- 
fers detailed studies of their origins and 
backgrounds, often not without sym- 
pathy in regard to conditions, environ- 
ment, and events in their lives which 
may have contributed to what they be- 
came. For example, we learn the life his- 
tory of Devaughndre Monique Brous- 
sard, who would become Bey’s hit-man 
for Chauncey Bailey’s murder. It is an 
all-too-typical story of a young black 
man raised in a soul-crushing environ- 
ment of poverty, drugs, and violence in 
Richmond, CA, and who wasn’t strong 
enough to somehow rise above it. 

As Peele acknowledges, though most 
of these men had seedy backgrounds, it 
was pretty difficult for any black man, 
especially during the first half of the 
20th century, to be squeaky clean in 
regard to white laws, morals, and val- 
ues. Peele’s extensive research on the 
oppression of black people in the US 
through most of the 20th century, ex- 
plains part of the book’s subtitle: Rac- 
ism’s Backlash—the backlash being the 
rise of an organization claiming to be 
a religious faith that professes hate to- 
ward white people. Peele is not hesitant 
to give white devils their due, whether 
murderous police, racist politicians and 
journalists, or discriminatory policies. 
He describes several attacks by police 
upon Black Muslims in various cities 


that ended in outright murder of black 
men, the officers involved invariably 
cleared of any wrongdoing. No wonder 
that, then as now, certain young black 
men would be attracted to an ideology 
that encouraged them to fight back. 

Throughout the book’s 350 pages, 
Peele presents detailed accounts of how 
various individuals became involved 
with and/or ensnared by the Black 
Muslim movement; some idealistically, 
many—especially young black men in- 
tellectually stunted by the public-educa- 
tion system and emotionally scarred by 
the judicial system—because it offered 
opportunities no one else was offering. 
Broussard, for example, a once-promis- 
ing student who lost his way, is Peele’s 
Exhibit A: an impressionable youth who 
was lured by the financial and emotional 
shelter the Beys provided. 

Did anything positive come out of 
this? While Peele seems a bit cloudy 
on this point, he also appears to imply 
that the answer is yes. Though he may 
have somewhat embellished the grit and 
grimness of Oakland, he also acknowl- 
edges the thousands of young black men 
taken in off the streets, or when fresh out 
of prison, who would have likely been 
behind bars—or behind bars again—had 
they not been offered productive jobs 
and educated in matters of self-worth, 
physical and mental discipline, and per- 
sonal integrity, and who may well have 
gone on to live better lives by using these 
teachings as a basis to self-educate and 
think for themselves. In other words, 
Peele seems to realize there are shades 
of gray in everything—no absolute evil, 
no untarnished good, and few saints or 
devils without their own motives. 

Killing The Messenger may well be the 
best, most thoroughly researched, and— 
with exceptions noted—most objective 
book thus far written on this subject, and 
is no doubt destined to become required 
reading in many colleges and universities. 
Hopefully, it will also be read in prisons, 
to educate young black men that Tric- 
knology comes in all colors. If the devil 
is indeed in the details, Peele has given 
us many demons to exorcise. CJR 





JESS MOWRY is the author of 15 books and 
numerous short stories, mostly about black 
youth in Oakland, California. He lives in 
Oakland. 
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READING ROOM 


A COMPARATIVE REVIEW OF THE NEW YORK POST AND ITS APP BY TED RALL 


@64, RUPERT MURDOCH BET BIG ON THE DAILY, 
4 HIS STAND-ALONE iPAD MAGAZINE. BUT HOW 
IS THE APP FOR HIS FLAGSHIP NEW YORK POST DOING? 


IBOl, by Alexander Hamilton 


e.g. 
"Headless 
Body in 
Topless 


Comprehensive 
Sports section 


Rabidly right, 
boringly 
consistent 
editorial page 


No other 

paper in 

the US. is like the New 
York Post, the ultimate 
tabloid: politically poisonous, 
ridiculously ribald, and 
great guilty fun. 
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ASSETS 


Discretion-- 
no will ever 
know youre 
keeping up 

with Snooki 
on Page Six 


Readable text, no 
distracting headlines, 
straightforward interface 


Missing; 
> Search 
. Unique 
app content 


' You'd expect the 


Post app to 

of fer dirtier 

gOSSip, nastier 

dish and crazier writing. 
They've squandered a 
chance to up the ante. 





BOOK REVIEW 


Heap of trouble 


Katherine Boo chronicles life inside a Mumbai slum 


BY V. V. GANESHANANTHAN 


Behind the Beautiful Forevers: 
Life, Death, and Hope ina 
Mumbai Undercity 

By Katherine Boo 

Random House 

256 pages, $27 


LONG KNOWN AS ONE OF AMERICA’S 
most astute chroniclers of domestic pov- 
erty, New Yorker writer Katherine Boo 
chose to report her first book elsewhere: 
in Annawadi, a slum at the edge of Mum- 
bai’s international airport. This wasn’t 
the most obvious choice. Though Boo’s 
husband is Indian, her own poor health, lack of language skills, and outsider sta- 
tus threatened to make such a reporting project prohibitively difficult. Eventually, 
though, she concluded that she had little to lose and much to gain from heading 
to a place that many people—Indians and non-Indians alike—would rather avoid. 

Behind the Beautiful Forevers, a book that stands with the best long-form im- 
mersion reporting, confirms that she made the right decision. Although the book 
raises vital questions about inequality, it is not a treatise; at its richest, it offers the 
most emotionally resonant quality of contemporary fiction—closeness of point of 
view—and pairs it with investigative reporting so dense that sometimes it takes 
her only a sentence to refute the cant, half-truths, and hypucrisy that the power- 
ful offer when talking about and dealing with the poor. 

In Boo’s sensitive hands, Annawadi, a place named after the Tamil word for 

“older brother,” is neither exotic nor poverty porn. Instead, it feels close, familiar, 
and peopled with rounded characters. The care with which the slumdwellers 
are rendered makes the book a deeply humane chronicle of a set of varied minds 
wearied by instability, and inventing ways through it. 

The book begins in medias res with Abdul Husain, a teenage garbage-sorter, 
fleeing a false story that threatens his whole life and livelihood. Abdul, his father, 
and his sister stand accused (wrongly, we are swiftly given to understand) of set- 
ting their neighbor Fatima, a.k.a. the One Leg, on fire. The boy—his family’s main 
breadwinner—finds himself “mule-brained with panic” and he flees to a storeroom 
of trash he hopes will hide him from a crime he did not commit. 

The teenager has lived a life of small ambitions. While others in Annawadi “now 
spoke of better lives casually, as if fortune were a cousin arriving on Sunday, as if 
the future would look nothing like the past,” Abdul has aspired only to be married 
to a good wife who won’t mind the smell of his profession. “Like most people in 
the slum, and in the world, for that matter, he believed his own dreams properly 
aligned to his capacities,” Boo writes. Even this wish now seems impossible. Ab- 
dui ultimately surrenders to the law, hoping to spare his ailing father the ordeal; 


instead, all three accused Husains be- 
gin a journey through the justice system. 

Throughout the book, Boo meticu- 
lously bridges chasms between fact and 
official records. (In an author’s note, she 
says that she used India’s Right to Infor- 
mation Act to access most of the 3,000- 
plus public records she checked.) She 
knows, for example, which police con- 
stable raped a homeless flower seller; 
and the amount an aspiring slum boss 
says she needs to get the police to stop 
beating Abdul’s father, who—along with 
his son—spends time in an off-the-books 
prison cell. The parade of fabrications 
are woven so consistently into the nar- 
rative that one gets a sense of how regu- 
larly Annawadians see and suffer from 
such corruptions of the truth. 

Boo resists facile analysis, letting the 
narrative speak for itself. When she does 
offer comment or context, it’s restrained 
and nuanced. We have the space to see 
the thinking behind any action. During 
the Husains’ legal troubles, for instance, 
the family declines several opportunities 
to address their problems extrajudicially. 
But it’s not just a matter of moral recti- 
tude; sometimes, Boo reveals, they’re 
acting out of practical concern—they’re 
not sure the people asking for bribes 
have the power to help them. 

In a 2009 New Yorker piece, Boo very 
subtly compared the poverty of the air- 
port slums with the world of Slumdog 
Millionaire, a film in which a poor Indian 
boy uses lessons learned from his child- 
hood to win big on a game show. Here, 
as in that article, Boo demonstrates that 
the slumdwellers’ victories are quieter. 
I nearly cheered aloud when I read of 
Abdul’s father defying a bribe-seeking 
official. He knows that she is lying about 
how the legal process works—because 
he has been reading Urdu newspapers. 
(Go, journalism!) Still, the lessons the 
Annawadians learn aren’t neatly instruc- 
tive, and their stories never quite resolve. 

Boo’s willingness to acknowledge 
complication and contradiction is only 
one strategy she deploys to resist re- 
ducing the slum’s inhabitants to rep- 
resentatives for Our World’s Problems. 
Most notably, she gives us access to the 
slumdwellers’ consciousnesses, and 
deeper still, their imaginations. These 
are among the book’s most moving 
passages, and finest feats of reportorial 
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Slum lords Sunil Sharma, a 12-year-old scavenger, is part of Boo’s complex cast. 


self-effacement. The depth of Boo’s re- 
porting enables her to achieve the close 

point of view usually reserved for fiction. 
(Disclosure: Like Boo, I am published by 

Random House, but as a novelist.) 

We have what feels like almost total 
access to Abdul’s point of view, and his 
observations serve as an arc in which his 
concern for his own heart and human- 
ity evolves and changes. Abdul begins by 
wanting little and having hardly any time 
in which to think. Imprisonment, oddly, 
gives him time to develop theories more 
complex than his original assessment 

“that in Annawadi, fortunes derived not 
just from what people did, or how well 
they did it, but from the accidents and 
catastrophes they avoided. A decent life 
was the train that hadn’t hit you, the 
slumlord you hadn’t offended, the ma- 
laria you hadn’t caught.” Boo charts an 
emotional and moral journey that heart- 
ens, surprises, and saddens. 

Although the story begins—and, in- 
deed, ends—with Abdul, a constellation 
of friends and fellows shines around 
him: the youth of Annawadi, with their 
dreams of varying heights. In addition 
to Abdul, for instance, we meet 12-year- 
old scavenger Sunil, who looks after a 
younger sister, only to be troubled by 
her outgrowing him; recruited to join 
a band of thieves, he balks, fearful that 
he won’t like himself as a robber. Later, 
when he does become a thief, he regrets 
the way his face has changed. 

Despite some of their parents’ ef- 
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forts to teach them that self-interest is 
the only survival skill that matters in An- 
nawadi, the children form friendships 
and alliances. Boo gives us a window 
into their willingness to be kind to each 
other through difficult circumstances. 
In several instances, older boys attempt 
to look after and counsel younger ones. 
Two girls, of different castes and with 
differently oppressive mothers, cultivate 
a friendship based on regular escapes to 
the public toilet. Not all of these friend- 
ships end smoothly or well, but their 
threads form a spider web of care that 
catches what the future could be. 

Spending much of her time with An- 
nawadi’s women and children, Boo cap- 
tures their complex interior lives. These 
characters, too, are many-sided. Ash, the 
aspiring Annawadi slumlord and Shiv 
Sena politician, justifies her Machiavel- 
lian schemes by considering how they 
might profit her daughter, Manju, who 
runs a school more diligently than the 
authorities require, and who hopes to be 
a college graduate and teacher someday. 
(Much of Manju’s education consists of 
memorizing summaries of books she 
hasn’t read.) In one of the most breath- 
taking sequences, two families fight, but 
when tradition dictates that common re- 
ligious background means helping with 
a funeral, Boo shows the bereaved’s op- 
ponent aiding with no hesitation. This 
is the pleasure of Boo’s storytelling; ev- 
eryone is capable of both righteousness 
and its opposite. 


In the long, frank author’s note, Boo 
reveals some things about her methods 
of reporting, the instances in which her 
presence changed the situation, and the 
long conversations she had with young 
people like Abdul about what they felt 
and thought. “Abdul and Sunil, for in- 
stance, had previously spoken little 
about their lives and feelings, even to 
their own families. I came to my under- 
standing of their thoughts by pressing 
them in repeated (they would say end- 
less) conversations and fact-checking 
interviews,” Boo writes in her author’s 
note. Some may doubt the authentic- 
ity of such a narrative when Boo is not 
Indian and had to rely on translators to 
do this kind of work. As for me, I hate 
the word authenticity. True, translations 
are rarely perfect. But even a story para- 
phrased or retold in the same language 
changes. Why do we pretend that lan- 
guages are pure? That stories can or 
even should stay the same every time 
they’re told? Yes, things do get lost in 
translation, but, as Boo observes, had she 
only spoken to those who knew English, 
she would have distorted the story in an- 
other way. And to argue that this story 
belongs to an Indian reporter would be 
fundamentally small-hearted: It would 
suggest that we should observe rather 
than exceed our limits in our attempts 
to connect with other people. 

It should be obvious that anyone— 
rich or poor—is more than the sum of 
his or her circumstances, that any life 
could be worth writing about. But ap- 
parently it’s not. This seems to me the 
sign of an even larger (if related) prob- 
lem: an enormous collective failure of 
reading and imagination. As we march 
forward into the world of instant con- 
nection and somewhat out of the world 
of quiet reflection, books retain a cer- 
tain crucial advantage: the opportunity 
to enter someone else’s mind in a way 
that feels intimate and real. I have long 
thought of this as the special province 
of fictional narrative, but with Behind 
the Beautiful Forevers, Boo shows that 
the right reporter can open that most 
human door. cur 





V. V. GANESHANANTHAN teaches fiction and 
nonfiction writing in the MFA program at 

the University of Michigan. Her novel, Love 
Marriage, was named one of Washington Post 
Book World’s Best of 2008. 
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BRIEF ENCOUNTERS 


BY JAMES BOYLAN 


Ghost of the Ozarks: 
Murder and Memory in the 
Upland South 
By Brooks Blevins 
University of Illinois Press 
304 pages, $29.95 
THE “QUIRKY CRIME” STORY 
was an inescapable aspect 
of newspaper culture inthe | 
1920s. Publications hundreds 
of miles distant, scanning for 
news that would entertain, 
would dispatch reporters 
to cover a trial in some 
forsaken crossroads, aiming 
to caricature the natives and 
amuse their urban audience. 
Such was the case that 
is anatomized in Ghost of 
the Ozarks. The locus was a 
backwoods town in the Ar- 
kansas Ozarks called Moun- 
tain View. The crime was the | 
apparent murder byagroup | 
of local ruffians of a young 
drifter, Connie Franklin, and, 
possibly, the rape of his in- 
tended. A gaggle of reporters 
from up and down the Mis- 
sissippi valley turned up, and 
jumped to their conclusions, 
based on what they believed 
they knew about hillbilly 
culture: a stew of Hatfields 
and McCoys, night riders, 
peonage, and even ius primae 
noctis. The story got even 
better when Franklin, or his 
double, or his ghost, turned 
up at the trial. In the end, the 
defendants were acquitted 
and the reporters went home, | 
but the case was hardly clari- 
fied. Were there two Connie 
Franklins? Who did what to 
whom? And why? 
Who better to undo 
the knot than a professor 
of Ozark studies? Brooks 
Blevins, a native of the 
Ozarks, works at Missouri 








Illustration by Serge Bloch 


State University, 150 miles 
from Mountain View. He 
burrows deep into the family 


lines, the social relationships, | 
| and the economy of the tiny 
| community, unraveling the 


incident thread by thread, 


| tracking the tale down to | 
| descendants still living today. | 


He never claims to have 
uncovered the whole truth 


| (although he has come to 
| believe that the real Con- 
| nie Franklin appeared at 


the trial and died two or 


| three years later), but in the 


process he dispels many of 


| the myths about the alleged 


backwardness of the people 


| of the Ozarks, and creates 

| a fascinatingly complex 

| work of historical sociology/ 
| ethnology. And the tale of 


Connie Franklin, it appears, 
will never die; the incident is 
commemorated on Wikipe- 
dia, and one can even buy on 
eBay a newspaper front page 
featuring the trial. 


News for All the People: 

The Epic story of Race and the 
American Media 

By Juan Gonzalez and Joseph 
Torres 

Verso 

453 pages, $29.95 


JUAN GONZALES, ACTIVIST 
and longtime columnist for 


the New York Daily 
News, and Joseph Tor- 
res, senior external- 
affairs director at the 
media reform orga- 
nization Free Press, 
spent more than seven 
years assembling 
News for All the People. 
They had two ambi- 
tious goals: to provide 
a history of the devel- 

| opment of “the American sys- 

| tem of news,” with emphasis 

| on the government’s role; and 

to construct an account of the 

| struggle across the “funda- 

| mental fault-line” of race and 

| ethnicity that shaped both 

| mainstream and dissident 

media. Either theme could 

| have constituted a whole 

| book. 

| For this reader, the 

| struggle trumps policy. The 

| stories of Hispanic, Native- 

| American, African-American, 

| and Asian-American journal- 

| ists risking lives and well- 

| being to raise their voices, 

| constitute the true heart of * 

| this book. Some of the pio- 

| neers’ names are reasonably 

| familiar—Elias Boudinot of 

| the Cherokee Phoenix, John 

| Russwurm of Freedom’s 

| Journal, Félix Varela of El 

| Habanero, and Wong Chin 


| Foo of the Chinese American. | 


| But there are dozens of oth- 

| ers rescued from obscurity, 

| ranging from Joaquin de Lisa 

| and Joseph Antonio Boni- 

| quet, founders in 1809 of El 

| Mensajero of New Orleans, to 

| Ruben Salazar of Los Angeles, 
| assassinated while covering a 

| riot in 1970. 


| Their heroism was 
| inspired by the bitterness 


| and ferocity of racial and 

_ ethnic conflict in the US. 

| News for All the People offers 
| constant reminders that this 
| conflict has been a true civil 
| war with serious casualties, 

| lasting through many 

| decades and perhaps not 

| yet ended. The journalists 

| portrayed here recognized 

| that journalism was a 

| weapon of resistance. If 

| there have been advances, it 
| is in good part because such 
| journalism, bravely wielded, 


| can fight the good fight. 

| After the Fall: New Yorkers 

| Remember September 2001 

| and the Years That Followed 

| Edited by Mary Marshall Clark, 
Peter Bearman, Catherine Ellis, 

and Stephen Drury Smith 

| The New Press 

| 263 pages, $26.95 

| COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY’S 

| Oral History Research Office, 
headed by Mary Marshall 

| Clark, went to work imme- 

diately after September 11, 

| 2001, and has now issued a 

| selection from its hundreds 
of interviews with those 

| most directly involved—first 
responders, victims’ families, 

| residents of lower Manhat- 

| tan. But they record more 

| than the immediate impact; 

| the interviewers followed 

| up for years afterward. The 


| interviews make clear the 

| distance between those who 

| will go on distressfully reliv- 

| ing their experience forever 

| and those of us who were 
merely bystanders. cr 





JAMES BOYLAN is the founding 
editor of the Columbia 
Journalism Review and professor 
emeritus of journalism and 

| history at the University of 

| Massachusetts—Amherst. 
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Parking lot floods 


when man bursts 


The Herald- Sun, Durham, N. C: 02/04/94 
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THE RESEARCH REPORT 


Link think 


BY MICHAEL SCHUDSON AND KATHERINE FINK 


HOW DO ONLINE NEWS ORGANIZA- 
tions use hyperlinks? Judging from 
some websites, not very well. Several 
journalism researchers have noted that, 
compared to blogs, online news articles 
provide few hyperlinks. And most links 
that do appear in news articles lead to 
other pages within the organization’s 
site, which may not provide readers 
with the most useful information. 

Why do news organizations resist linking to external websites? Researchers 
attempted to answer that question in a New Media & Society article published 
online in December. Tsan-Kuo Chang of the City University of Hong Kong and 
colleagues Brian G. Southwell (RTI International) and Hyung-Min Lee and Yejin 
Hong (University of Minnesota) surveyed US newspaper editors and television 
news directors about hyperlinks. The researchers concluded that decisions about 
whether and where to link had to do with economics: Providing a link to an outside 
website encourages readers to leave your site, while linking internally encour- 
ages them to click on more pages in your site, increasing your online metrics and, 
theoretically, your advertising revenue. The authors further concluded that “an 
ethnocentric journalistic practice” led news organizations to link more often to 
US websites than those of foreign media, governments, and organizations. 

Economics and ethnocentrism are possible explanations for the hyperlinking 
choices that news organizations make. Still, it’s hard to see how the researchers 
drew those conclusions. For one, only 9.6 percent of survey respondents thought 
hyperlinks that led to external websites were “financially unwise”—a pretty low 
percentage to support Chang et als economics explanation. And although the 
survey respondents indicated that they preferred to link to websites in the US, 
it’s not clear why. Perhaps the news managers see their reporting as superior to 
that of their foreign competitors. But maybe linking to foreign websites wouldn’t 
be appropriate for a news organization covering local crime, politics, or schools. 

The survey also may not have asked the right questions of the right people. 
News managers are not necessarily the ones who make everyday decisions about 
hyperlinks. Our own informal queries of reporters and editors suggest that hyper- 
linking decisions might come from the top of the editorial hierarchy, the bot- 
tom, or anywhere in between; and sometimes, linking is done automatically with 
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the use of computer software. Another 
preblem with Chang’s survey was that it 
focused on opinions, not practices. The 
news managers were asked what they 
thought about hyperlinking generally, 
but not about how hyperlinks were used 
specifically. 

Though cuny journalism professor 
Jeff Jarvis advocates, “Do what you do 
best and link to the rest,” why would 
a news organization want to acknowl- 
edge that competitors have information 
that it does not? 

Maybe because it provides readers 
who seek greater depth a richer array of 
information. Or because linking shows 
readers the extensive research behind 
the story they are reading. PolitiFact 
routinely links to the information 
sources it uses to arrive at judgments 
about the factuality of politicians’ 
assertions. In December, ProPublica 
initiated an experiment called “Explore 
Sources” with an investigative story by 
Marshall Allen, which includes in-text 
links to dozens of documents that Allen 
used in his reporting. Clicking a link 
opens a new window with relevant 
portions of the supporting document 
highlighted. 

Publishing such heavily linked fea- 
tures holds reporters accountable by 
requiring them to show the sources 
of their work. It also helps readers 
find more information or deepen their 
research, if they want to. But features 
like “Explore Sources” also require a lot 
of work. Allen told the Poynter Institute 
that “there’s this whole meta-layer that 
goes into doing the story”—including 
posting the relevant documents online, 
highlighting the relevant sections, and 
linking the documents to the appropri- 
ate places in his article. Even if news 
organizations want to link to source 
material online rather than post it 
themselves, finding the best links can 
take time. Chang et al. did not offer their 
survey respondents the option of check- 
ing off “work-process-related issues” as 
a factor in decisions about linking. We 
suspect those issues matter as much or 
more to linking as economics and eth- 
nocentrism. CJR 
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‘We tried to 
treat every editor 
like a ninja’ 


EXIT INTERVIEW 


Whither the wizard of HuffPo? 


PAUL BERRY BECAME THE CHIEF TECHNOLOGY OFFICER OF THE HUFFINGTON 
Post in 2007. He developed technical strategies that exploited the social, real-time 

Web as no other journalism business ever had, enabling huge growth. To this day, even 

those not in love with HuffPo’s editorial product swoon over its technical capabilities. 
Now Berry is leaving to start a “social news” business, RebelMouse, joined by HuffPo 

co-founders Ken Lerer and Jonah Peretti. (Disclosure: Lerer is on CJR’s Board of 

Overseers.) Berry will be closely watched as he seeks to push the boundaries of jour- 
nalism and technology that little bit further. Emily Bell spoke to Berry in January. 


What was The Huffington Post’s secret sauce? 

I am really proud of our “uptime.” I’m very proud of the speed—we load a ridiculous 
amount on the page in any modern browser. We wouldn’t be held back by serv- 
ers failing. If you architect your code from the beginning around a global content- 
distribution network like Akamai, and you religiously stick to that, if you have a 
link from the front page of Yahoo!—and it’s 4 to 5 million hits on a page per hour 
to one URL—that should affect your servers only in a minor way. The much more 
difficult stuff was big events, like elections, a tsunami. Suddenly you’d have every 
editor, every blogger, and every commenter going crazy. 


How did you manage that 2009 growth spurt? 

I couldn’t have pulled off our growth if I had been limited to developers in New 
York and America. I was born in Mexico, and my wife is Bulgarian, and I always 
knew international would mean a lot to me and my career. It was such an enor- 
mous advantage to us, and it’s gonna be core to what I’m doing with RebelMouse. 
I made it a mission to find people who are really smart and bright. It is nice and 
convenient that other parts of the world are cheaper. As many ideas about how we 
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should interact with Facebook and Twit- 
ter and commenting came from around 
the world as from the Soho office. 


Tell us about the fabled Huffington Post 
dashboard for editors. 

The HuffPost core DNA that I really 
loved was that it was not a pure tech- 
nology company, but it wasn’t a pure 
editorial company either. It was really 
just tech and edit working together in 
the same room. We tried to treat every 
editor like a ninja. An editor could have 
a [product] idea on Monday and literally 
see it live Tuesday afternoon. 

You should know what’s clicking, 
what’s coming down, what’s been there 
too long; that you are sending traffic to 
something that’s not viral, or to some- 
thing incredibly viral, or to something 
with a horrible exit rate. 


How does it feel to leave something you 
built from scratch? 

The fun for me is building a new house 
where there was nothing. At some point 
you are moving furniture around, re- 
architecting. And at another point you 
go into cruise control. What I’m doing 
now is much scarier. I’m pretty sure I 
can do this, but it’s a lot scarier. 


What’s RebelMouse? 

I couldn’t be more excited. We have 
two founding partners, Eric Hippeau 
and Ken Lerer—they have a great yin 
and yang to them. Jonah Peretti, who is 
running BuzzFeed, is involved. We’ve 
been really good friends for a long time 
now—we'’re guilty of doing 2 a.m. g-chats 
about these things. [Ex-AOL sales hon- 
cho] Greg Coleman is also involved. 


So, what is it? 

I am dying to describe it, and I have 
to stay abstract. The slogan for Rebel- 
Mouse is probably going to be “You are 
your community.” When I follow [NPR 
Twitter guru] Andy Carvin, I feel like I 
am on the streets of Egypt. [He gives] 
you that directionalized mic and then 
adds context and flavor and opinion on 
the top. RebelMouse will be focused on 
making that something you can do and 
understand at scale. cur 





For an audio podcast of the full interview, go to 
cir.org/behind_the_news/paulberry.php. 
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CIR is essential to journalists, media professionals and anyone passionately interested in 


how the press works within the shifting political, economic, and technological terrains. 


Now you have access to the magazine in the format you prefer. 


Bot 


Print 


Celebrating its soth year 
and more relevant than 
ever — and user-friendly 
too. 


Each bimonthly issue is conveniently 
delivered to your home or office. 


_TO ORDER PRINT CJR: 


Goto cjr.org and click on the 
“SUBSCRIBE” link. 


COLUMBIA 


JOURNALISM 


REVIEW 


Strong Press, Strong Democracy 


Digital 

Instant access to CJR on 
your tablet, laptop, or 
desktop. 


As soon as each issue is ready, 
you'll receive a notice to pick up 
your digital issue, complete with 
live links and other interactive 
features. 


_TO ORDER DIGITAL CJR: 


Go to cjr.org and click on the 
“SUBSCRIBE” link. 


Kindle 

Risk-free! Start with a 
14-day free trial. (You can 
cancel any time during the 
free trial period.) 


Your Kindle Magazine is auto- 
delivered wirelessly when the print 
issue hits the newsstand. 


TO ORDER CJR FOR KINDLE: 


Go to cjr.org/kindle, or order 
directly from Amazon.com 


And remember to visit CJR.org regularly 
for breaking news, thoughtful critiques, 


and tools to make your job easier. It’s a 
great daily resource on its own and an 


essential complement to the magazine — 
no matter which version (or versions) you 


prefer to read! 








Don't miss out. 


Join members of Investigative Reporters and 
Editors in Boston this June for four days that will 
change the way you find and report the news. 


We'll offer more than 100 
panels and hands-on sessions 
that will help you: 


e Get exclusive stories 

¢ Work faster and dig deeper 

e Provide your audience with info 
they can't get anywhere else 


Sessions will help you cover a dizzying array of 
Subjects, from the 2012 elections and the 
economy to law enforcement, business, health 
care, education and much, much more. 


Keynote speaker Jill Abramson, executive editor 
of The New York Times, will lead a stellar line-up 
of speakers. Look for regular updates at 
www.ire.org and reserve the dates now. 


Try INVESTIGATIVE — 
@ REPORTERS & EDITORS 


IRE 2012 


Boston 
June 14-17, 2012 


Lodging and Travel 

The conference will be held at the Boston 
Marriott Copley Place. The discounted room rate 
is available until Friday, May 18, or until our room 
block is full (whichever comes first). 


Don’t wait until the last minute to reserve your 
room as our room block in previous years has 
sold out prior to the final day to make 
reservations. 


Hotel Details 


Boston Marriott Copley Place 
110 Huntington Avenue 
Boston, MA 02116 


Conference room rate is $199 plus tax. 
If you have hotel or general conference 


questions, please contact Stephanie Sinn at 
573-882-8969 or e-mail stephanie@ire.org. 
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